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The comprehensiveness of Arabic Language 

Arabic is a language which is known for its brevity and comprehensiveness. As an example, look at the 
word given below which means: 'they sought help'. Right away you can see that three English words 
are required to translate this one Arabic word. However, there is more to it than meets the eye. This one 
Arabic word conveys seven pieces of information to us. Let us see how: 

1. ^aj : to help 

2. c~* : seek 

3. The absence of one of the 4 prefixes O^ol (which makes a future tense verb) plus ifazfathah 
on j^ which renders this word in the past tense. 

4. the fathah on 'j? and o and kasra on I conveys the meaning of active voice ; changing this to a 

damma on I and O and a kasra j^ will change this to a passive voice i.e ij^a^^l will mean help 

was sought from them 

5. j at the end conveys the meaning of masculine gender 

6. j at the end conveys the meaning of a group of more than 2 persons 

7. j at the end conveys the meaning of third person 



The structure of Arabic Language 

All 28 alphabets of the Arabic Language are consonants. Unlike English, vowels do not form a part of 
the Arabic alphabet set. Rather, they are distinct entities called olTy- (harakat). There are 3 short 
vowels in Arabic: 

1. k*sh (fatha) corresponds to English a 

2. ij^S (kasra Corresponds to English e, i 

3. i^ (dhamma) corresponds to English o,u 

The term JaiJ (articulation) refers to all words/sounds produced by the tongue. Jail can be either ^j*£y> 

i.e. meaningful, or J^ji i.e. meaningless. J^ words can turn in to ^j-^y 

words through the process of coinage.Thus, the word DVD 15 years ago was j^ but is ^j-^y these 
days. 

^yfiy words can be further divided into two categories: 

1. *Jl» (also called iUT) is composed of single words 

2. <r^y is composed of more than one word 

It is the ^jii which constitutes the parts of speech of the Arabic Language. Unlike English, which has 8 



parts of speech, Arabic only has 3 ( <*Jy- t J*3 t ^l ) . The following table gives a comparison of the 



parts of speech between English and Arabic: 



English 


Arabic 


Definition 


Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, 
Adverb 


(•-»! 


This is the part of speech which indicates upon a meaning in itself 
and is not linked to time 


Verb 


^ 


This also indicates upon a meaning in itself but is also linked to 
time {Thus the concept of tenses) 


Preposition, Conjunction, 
Article 


->*■ 


Indicates the meaning of something else and does not have a full 
independent meaning of it's own 



The other kind of ^j^y word i.e. ^y can be further subdivided into 



1. *uL* ^J?y 9 which is also known as a to, and contains a Subject/Predicate relationship. This is 



essentially what we call a sentence in English 



2. JLi* j£> s-^yis what we call a phrase in English. This combination of words conveys an 



incomplete idea. 



Here is a chart of all this information 




J iau. 



J^ (j£ t. 



J Ji^ 



Nahw - An Introduction to the Science of Arabic Grammar 

The most important of the sciences associated with the Arabic language is $^u, for without it no communication can exist : 

Ibn-e- Khaldun 

j£ is the science of Classical Arabic which describes: 

1. How to arrange words to make meaningful sentences 

2. How to determine the grammatical structure of a sentence(by determining the positioning of 

p*i\ i J*3 i J*y- ) by change in the last letter of a word 

Recall that a sentence in Classical Arabic is defined as a group of words conveying a complete idea and 
which has a Subject/Predicate relationship. Whenever we want to convey something to our listeners we 
first form a mental image into our own minds and then describe that image in words to other people. 
The 'something' or the 'primary' part of the idea is the Subject of the sentence and its 'description' is 

the Predicate of the sentence. The Subject is called aJ] *u~J>and the Predicate is called ^-^J» in Classical 

Arabic grammar. In English Language it is fairly easy to differentiate between the Subject and Predicate 
in a sentence by using the word is. As an example, note the sentence 'Amr is standing'. Here Amr is 
Subject and standing describes what is happening with the Subject. As another another example note 
the sentence 'The cat ate the rat'. Here it is very obvious that the cat is the subject and 'ate the rat' is 
the predicate, the rat being the object of eating . In English there is a sequence of words which 
determines which part is the Subject and which is the Predicate. However, in Arabic there is no such 



rule that a Subject has to come before the object i.e. there is no sequence rule. At first this might seem a 
little odd; however, this is what gives the language its flexibility, where using only a few words one can 
express themselves in variety of ways. 

So how do we determine which is Subject and which is Predicate in a sentence? To make this easier, 

Scholars of j£ have divided sentences into two types, based on the first word, and have named the 

Subject and Predicate in each differently: 

1. 4jr*f 4isr (Nominal Sentence): This is the kind of sentence which begins with an (*-»! e.g. jiilJ itfjlt 
(The boy is standing). The Subject, iJjJt , is called t*fcui , and the predicate, ji-^,is called j^- 

2. M*? U<^-(Verbal Sentence): This is the kind of sentence which begins with a J*3 e.g.l?^- L^i . 
Here *ub- is JpU and Lii is J*3 



Exactly how we determine which is the Subject and which is the Object will be dealt with once we 
define the concept of Grammatical States in Arabic, where we will make use of all the terms defined 
above and will see which grammatical state each fits in. 



Nahw - The Phrase 

In the last post we defined the concept of the Sentence, also called AM s-^V • Now we define the other 

S3 

part, AM js> ^Sy , or Phrase. A Phrase is essentially a group of words which does not convey a 
complete idea e.g. tall boy, intelligent girl etc. We will start by defining two kinds of phrases: 

1. Noun / Adjective Phrase :This kind of phrase is made up of two ^1 , the first being a noun and 

the second an adjective. The first ^ is called <*£j*ja and the second is called iL*. Unlike in 
English, where the adjective precedes the noun, in Arabic the noun will come before the 
adjective e.g. JjjUi oJjJt (tall boy) or iA+Aj\ cjJi (intelligent girl) 

Rules for H^p I ci ^g £ phrase: 

• Both JZj^py and H^p should agree in Gender 

• Both <*5j*py and iL* should agree in number e.g. O^jkJl cMoJjlt (two tall boys) 

• Both <Jj«0jfi and vl# should agree in definiteness i.e. both should either be definite or 
indefinite e.g. J^jt a$j (a tall boy) or JtJ^\ a}^\ (tall boy) 

• Both iJj^py and ii** should be in the same grammatical state 

2. Possessive Phrase : This phrase is also made up of two ^1 , which are linked together in a 



possessive structure e.g. 4JUU1 Jj^»j (messenger of Allah). The possessor is termed as aJ \ J*l&> 
(here the word 4-1131) and the possessed is termed as ciU&a (here the word Jj~*>j ) 



Nahw - The Grammatical States in Arabic Language 

The concept of Grammatical States is the cornerstone of j^ . Without the proper understanding of 

grammatical states you can end up saying The rat ate the cat when you actually want to say The cat ate 
the rat. An oft cited example for this is from the Quran: 

"And remember when the Lord of Ibrahim tested him. . ." (Al-Baqarah: 124) 
Notice the fatha at the end of ^yt I and the dhamma at the end of ^-hj (...Ibrahima Rabbuhu...). 

Now if someone was to say the same thing as (...Ibrahimu Rabbahu...), that is, switch the fatha with 
the dhamma, that would mean "Ibrahim tested his Lord", which would change the meaning altogether 
[Thanks to Fajr who posted this explanation here ]. 

In English language we seldom see nouns changing their grammatical structure in sentences no matter 
whether they are subject, object, or part of possession in a sentence. Take for example the following 
three sentences in English: 

1. The house fell 

2. I entered the house 

3. Door of the house 

Notice the noun house: no matter how it occurs in the sentence (Subject in the first, Object in the 
second, and possessive in the third) its form does not change. The word house remains house. Not so in 

Arabic! The word for house, cujJi, will change grammatically (and not structurally) when the above 
three sentences are rendered in Arabic: 

1 . cujJi Jaio) {dhamma at the end of cujJi ) 

2. cujJi cub^o {fatha at the end of cujJi) 



3. c-Jt ub {kasra at the end of C*j)t) 

This is a classic example of change in grammatical state in the Arabic Language. Technically speaking 
there are 4 grammatical states in Arabic: 

1. £3j 

2. c-wai 

3. yr 

4. f j* 

Let's start with some simple rules: 

1. whenever a noun is the subject in a sentence it automatically goes in the state of ^j i.e. its last 

letter will have a dhamma on it 

2. whenever the noun is the object it goes in the state of <*-wii and its last letter will have &fatha on 
it 

3. whenever a noun occurs in a possessive phrase it will automatically go in the state of y i.e. its 
last letter will have a kasra on it 

4. the state of ^yr is experienced only by the ? jUa.% (present and future tense) and we will tackle 
this in a later post, Insha Allah 

The name given to this process i.e. reflecting grammatical states on the last letters of words by using 

dharnrnafatha, and kasra is V^l . 

You should remember here that an ^1 in Arabic Language covers more than simply nouns. It spans the 



definition of Adjective, Adverb, Noun, and Pronoun. Therefore, rather than saying that an ^1 goes into 

a certain grammatical state, we will desiccate the p*>\ into each of these categories and will see in which 
grammatical state each category falls. For now, let us take another example using three Arabic words: 

*b j t aJj t uy> meaning Zaid, boy, and hit when read from left to right. Using these three words and the 

grammatical states 1-3 noted above we will see how we can convey different ideas. This example also 
shows the fact that there is no Subject-Object order in Arabic, as there is in English: 

1 . Jj j x J'j o j_^ Zaid hit a boy 

2. *bj A Iju j_^ A boy hit Zaid 

3 . *b j *x J'j o j_^ Zaid's boy hit.. . 



Notice how the the nouns Zaid and boy are being made subject, object, and part of a possessive phrase 
just by switching from one grammatical state to another. This is, thus, the concept of Grammatical 
Statesin Arabic. More on this in a later post, Insha Allah! 



Nahw - The Grammatical States in Arabic Language - Part 2 

In the last post we started discussing the concept of grammatical states in the Arabic Language and saw 
a few examples where an ^1 took on these grammatical sates. It was also mentioned that the p*>\ itself 

can occur in Arabic sentences in the form of more than simply nouns. In fact, an ^1 can act like an: 

1. Adjective e.g. The green apple 

2. Adverb e.g. He ran quickly 

3. Object of Preposition e.g. in the house 

4. Adverb of time and place e.g. I met Amr yesterday 

5. Adverb of reason and cause e.g. I stood up out of respect 

In this post I will introduce quite a few more grammatical terms, all of which form part of Arabic 
sentences and all of which will be ^ , and then we will see how each of these terms fall into one of the 

3 grammatical states. Since there are only 3 grammatical states which an p*>\ can take but multiple ways 

in which it can occur in an Arabic sentence therefore yr <. wai ^3j will cover a lot more than just 
indicating the Subject/Object/Possessive characterization, as we had mentioned in the previous post. In 

fact, there are 22 positions or grammatical states in an Arabic sentence which an ^1 can take. This will 

entail defining a whole set of new grammatical terms, some of which we have already seen. Let's start 
from the basics and see how it works. 

We had earlier said that there are two kind of sentences in Arabic: *u^l aU^- (Nominal Sentence) and 

aJj* aU^t (Verbal Sentence). We can extract 5 separate grammatical terms from these two type of 
sentences: 



1. <u*^l 4lo^r : *\a~* i jr e.g. jt-Wi 'aJ^jJi i.e. 77ze 6qy w standing (Standing = >■> , Boy = clJUuuo ) 

2. <ti*3 4J^r : J*l3,J*3 e.g. I^VV-^ i.e. Hamidhit (Hamid = Jpli , Hit = J*l). If we were to say 
A&\ "jlU- Vyi.e. Hamid hit Ahmad, then Ahmad, the object of the verb /zzY, becomes <o Jj*i« 

3. If we were to change the sentence above to passive voice i.e. Ahmad was hit, then the JpU 
(Hamid)is no more present and the <u Jj*i* (Ahmad) becomes the subject of the sentence. In 
such cases it is called JpU ^JU , or the deputy doer 

In addition to this we have also been introduced to the concept of phrase and already know that a 
possessive phrase consists of two parts: 

1. <Jl ciU&a (The possessor) 

2. ciU&a (The possessed) 

This is now the right time to introduce another term which is frequently encountered in Arabic 
sentences, called jjjr . As you may have guessed correctly this is the state when an ^t goes in the 

state of j?r . In Arabic, whenever an f\ is preceded by a preposition it automatically goes into j*r . An 

example of this is: c~Jl J (in the house). Note that c~Jl has entered its grammatical state because of 

the preposition J in front of it. There are certain particles in Arabic which cause an p*>\ to enter a 

specific grammatical state. These particles are known as Governing Agents. There are 1 7 of them in 
total. However, we will start with only two at this time and will see how the two of them affect the 

grammatical state of an (*-»!. These two particles are: 



i. air 



2. d\ 



Both these governing agents affect <*~«-*i <*!»*- and cancel the original grammatical states of «-i^~« and jr 
.Also, the name of both these terms change as well when a sentence contains either JlT or <LM 

. What was earlier known as *t*fc** is now known as JlT ^\{Ism of hand) and in case of OJ as t)l ^ I 
(Ism oflnna). Similarly, the predicates are known as JlT j^-and b\ j*± . 

So, all in all we have 12 terms at our disposal and the rules of j£ will dictate which grammatical state 

each of these terms go in. Firstly, since we are only concerned with f\ at this stage, therefore we will 

remove J*3 from our list, leaving us with 1 1 terms to deal with. The following table lists which 
grammatical state each falls in: 



d> 


b\ 'jr , JlT *^\ r j* , \Xlj* , J*l3 cJU , Js>\$ 


Lj^A) 




^ 


jjj£ r aJJ ciUa-a 



Now this is a /of of information! Insha Allah I will give a number of examples in the coming posts for 
each of these rules so that they become easy to understand. 



Nahw - The Anatomy of a Sentence - Part 1 

In this post I will give a few examples from j * m * \\ \ j^aiJi {Qasas-un-Nabiyyeen - Stories of the 

Prophets) which is the text which we are reading at the Toronto Shariah Program . The purpose here is 
to see how some of the grammatical terms which we have learned so far fit into an Arabic sentence. 
This will help in identifying the correct terms and how they can be properly used while constructing 
longer Arabic sentences. We will also learn a few new grammatical states and will fit each of them in 
the table which we built in the previous Nahw post. 



fj^r jj) - g * * J-Vj hj J &£ • (In a town there was a very famous man) Note the order of Noun, 
Adjective, and Adverb here. In English we put Adverb + Adjective + Noun (very + famous + man); in 

Arabic this order is reversed (man + famous + very). l^^is the adverb here, called the normal adverb 

or jlk* Jj*i* and it goes into <** '**\ therefore you see the two fathas at the end. In addition to this h} is 

in yr since it is preceded by a preposition, J . Also notice jj g * * J-^rj: they have a ^Jj^y t lLp 
relationship and thus the following rules apply to them, as explained in this post: 

1. Definiteness: no Jt in front of either 

2. Plurality: both are singular 

3. Gender: both are masculine 

4. Grammatical state: both are in ^3j (double dhamma at the end). Why they are in ^3j is because 
J-Vjis the (%-*>] of OlT and jj ^"a has to agree with it in grammatical state because of the <aa~p 
<Jj*py relationship. One important thing to note here is that there is no rule which says that the 



word immediately following JlT is it's subject. We have already stated in a previous post that 
no such rule of sequence exists in Arabic and in this sentence we see that J. ^-jis not the word 
which immediately follows JlT 



j J JbVy^A (i-*»l ^^ (The name of this man was Aazar) Let's take /jT first: it is in u^-a&s can be seen 

by the fatha at the end. This is because j j^is the j^ of OlTtherefore it goes into c/-a} Also, note the 

one dhamma on ^1 which means that it is in the state of ^3j . This is because it is p*>\ of JlT so it goes 

in the state of jfj . Also, J-V^is the aJj ciUa-a of ^1 therefore it goes into j^ as our Grammatical State 
Table shows. (Note: the final kasra may not show properly on the web page) 

^L^t c~Jl IJLa ^J JlT j(And in this house there were idols): fL**l is the ^t of JlT so it is in the state of 
£3j , thus the double dhamma at the end. The whole phrase cuJl \1a J* is termed to be in place of <***'*** 
. This is necessary since this whole phrase, rather than just a single word, is the j& of JlT . However, 



Ji itself is in yr because of J> , a preposition. This concept of being in a grammatical state is 

important since most of the time it is a whole phrase which will need to take up a specific grammatical 
state rather than a single word. Because we cannot put dhamma, fatha, or kasra on the entire phrase 
therefore we consider the whole phrase into that specific grammatical state. This will become more 
clear, Insha Allah, when I give more examples involving complex sentences. 



^I'i-p *i\> C - M jl) JlT j(AndAazar would worship these idols): The combination of JlT and ^jUailverb 

( J — •* in this case) gives the meaning of would. In other terms, this combination depicts the past 
continuous tense and is used whenever the idea of a general habit or an action occurring over and over 

again is to be conveyed. Notice the fatha at the end of fU* W: it is the <u Jj*i* of ■ * — «a thus it goes into 



^**4U 



I hope that these simple examples would be an easy primer to the application of the concept of 
Grammatical States in Arabic Language. Insha Allah, I will soon post more example with more 
complex sentences. 



Nahw - The Anatomy of a Sentence - Part 2 



As promised here is the second part of our sentence analysis exercise. In this post, Insha Allah, I will 
take up a complex Arabic sentence and will show how rules of grammatical states apply to such 
sentences. 

Sjl^t*- 'ftuAM £M<J j*d (H^j* * &£ j{ And Ibrahim would recognize that idols are rock) 



Right away you can see that this sentence can be divided into two main parts: p*>\ of OlT , which is 
p*\j \ , and the rest of the sentence, starting from ^J j*t , which is the jy^ of JlT. However, within 
this jj^- of JlT are at least ftw other complete sentences: Sjl^^ ^U^ ^fl 01 (zdo/s are rock) and ^ j*d 

Sjl^t *- '^UAM J(/ze fe^w ^^ zofo/s are roc£). As a rule, whenever an Arabic sentence is composed of 

other smaller sentences (and most of them do!) then the rules of grammatical states apply to the inner 
sentences and the outer sentence is assumed to take the grammatical state which a stand-alone word 

would have taken had there been one. To understand this concept fully take the word ^j 1 . The 
dhamma at its end signifies that it is in the state of ^3j, which is expected since f\ of JlT goes into the 
grammatical state of gj . However, the rest of the sentence which constitutes the j& of JlT has to go 
into s^'"A4 but how do you put a complete sentence (which itself is composed of two other sentences) 
into <*-*'**$ The answer is that we start analyzing the inner sentences and apply rules of grammatical 

states to them individually and the complete outer sentence is assumed to be in the state of <**'*<OSc> let 

us do exactly that and in the end we will recombine the inner sentences to complete the whole outer 
sentence. 



Sjl^t*- ^IwVl Jt Here ^U* Vlis the p~* lof I. As with I, the p~* lof Igoes into s^M thus the fatha on 
^Lw? ^1. Similarly, 3jt*.^is the j& of land therefore it is in the state of ^3j, as signified by the 
dhamma at the end. Also recognize that the complete sentence is a 4.^l4isr . 

Now look at the verb <J j* *: It needs a JpU (the doer) and a <o J j*L« (the one upon whom the verb is 
done. Do remember, though, that there are other verbs which do not require a <u Jj*k). The JpU for 
^ j*d is implied since it is the first conjugation (he recognize). Since the Jpli is contained within the 
verb, the rest of the sentence, Sjl^^ 'fU* VI v>has to be the <u Jj*i« of the verb ^ j*d (Revert back to 
the previous paragraph and note that this <u JjajL* itself is a Aijr'UJLfc ). Again, since we cannot put a 
whole sentence into the state of ^**\ where a <o J j*a* is supposed to go, therefore we assume that this 
part of the sentence is in the state of ^**\ Also, this sentence is a 4-L— U—i 4l*-U- since it starts with a 
verb, ^ j*i. 

So until now we have desiccated and analyzed this sentence into at least 2 major parts: A'jr'UJLfr and 

4-L— U—i 4l*_U- , and have seen how each word within these parts is following its particular rule for 
grammatical states. Now let us move ahead and combine the whole sentence. Since the sentence starts 

with JlT , a verb, therefore the complete sentence is a 4-L— U—i 4l*-U- , and the part starting from 
^3 j* i up to the end is assumed to be in the state of ^**\ since it is the j& of JlT . As I mentioned 



before, ^y. ^ being the p*»\ of OlT, goes into jfj , and hence the dhamma at the end. 



I hope that this example further explains how the concept of grammatical terms is used in Arabic 
Language. 



Nahw - The Anatomy of a Sentence - Part 3 

In this post I will explain , Insha Allah, some points regarding the use of the relative pronoun lS**-^ in 
the Arabic Language. We will use the following sentence as our example: 

(Ismail was a small boy n>/i would run and go out with is father) 

In English a relative pronoun is used to describe a noun whenever the noun is being described by a full 

sentence rather than a single word. For example, in the sentence The pen, which I bought yesterday, is 
unique, the word which is connecting the pen with its adjective. The analogous word in Arabic is i£^\ 

and it gives the meaning of who .The technical term for it is JjJ-^j^ ^ \ . 

Note that we have translated the sentence given above into English using the word who even though 
there is no lS**-^ in it. To understand this apparent anomaly understand that t*LJ j is an f I being 

described by the adjective t ^ _ ^ ., ^ (both of them form a ^Jjl^y and 4i_^ relationship, and thus 

match each other in being indefinite). Also, the word t*LJ j is being described further by the verbal 

sentence which starts at l£ j^—t and ends at *^J*j. In effect, the ^ijl^y has two 4i_*? in the main 



sentence. Plus, the second 4i_*? is a complete sentence in itself as opposed to the first one which is a 
single word. So we have an instance where a noun is being described by a sentence. To be consistent 

with the 4i_^> - c3j_L^ rules, whatever is describing t*LJ j has to be indefinite. In the Arabic 
Language, as a rule, all sentences are considered indefinite by default. Hence, there is no grammatical 

problem when connecting t*LJ j with its adjective (i.e. the verbal sentence) since both are indefinite. 

Now consider a case where the noun being described is definite and we have a sentence which is 
describing it. This will cause a problem since we need to have a way of converting the indefinite 
sentence into a definite sentence before letting it describe a definite noun. This functionality is provided 

by d?*J-l\ which transform the value of a sentence from indefinite to definite . An example of this can be 
seen in Al-Hashr [22-24]: 

Cj o ^ o . < ^ OS ^ O s O O 



Note that the first two verses have l£**— Jl in it since the noun 4. ill is being described by ji 1 3 J '* 3 Jvfc&ich 

is a complete sentence. However, this is not the case with the final verse where the noun * lit is being 

described by jl^and other adjectives) which is a definite noun (and single word, as well), so lS**-^ is 
not needed here. 



I hope this will explain some basic points regarding the use of c£*LlIl in the Arabic Language. 



Nahw - Attached Pronouns: their Grammatical States 



A pronoun is a substitute of for a noun. Thus, you can say This is Zaid's book or you can say This is his 
book, the his being the pronoun. Similarly, you can say I gave the book to Zaid andAmr as well as / 
gave the book to them, the them being the pronoun here. 

In Arabic we can have two forms of a pronoun: attached and detached. An example of each is: 



w*_!L-i? jJ-ft He is a student (detached pronoun) 



A , pfr-Ls 'ai! ///$ so/7 zs hardworking (attached pronoun) 



In this post I will show, Insha Allah, how we can determine the grammatical state of attached pronouns. 

There are a total of 14 attached pronouns, same number as the verb conjugations. However, the 
attached pronouns for 3rd person dual masculine and dual feminine, as well as those for 2nd person 
dual masculine and dual feminine, are the same. Thus, we are left with 14 - 2 = 12 attached pronouns to 
deal with. The table below shows the listings for attached pronouns: 



3rd Person Masculine Singular 


J" 



3rd Person Masculine dual 


U - a 


3rd Person Masculine Plural 


r^ 


3rd Person Feminine Singular 


u 


3rd Person Feminine dual 


U-L& 


3rd Person Feminine Plural 




2nd Person Masculine Singular 


'S 


2nd Person Masculine Dual 


uV 


2nd Person Masculine Plural 


r* 


' 2nd Person Feminine Singular 


s 



2nd Person Feminine Dual 


uV 


2nd Person Feminine Plural 


** 


1st Person Masculine/Feminine Singular 


J 


1st Person Masculine/Feminine 
Dual/Plural 


U 



One point to note about 1st Person Masculine/Feminine Singular: The ^ ending is only attached to 

verbs. For f\ and ^f (preposition) the ending is a simple l£ . I will, Insha Allah, provide an 
explanation for this shortly. 

Grammatical States of attached pronouns : 

Why do we need to determine grammatical states for attached pronouns? The answer to this question is 

that these attached pronouns lack endings. For example, we can say Jo j and right away know that this 

is a case of gj because of the dhamma at the end. However, the attached pronouns cannot have 

dhamma, fatha, or kasra as their endings: U Twill always be UTand U will always be U , for example. 
We cannot stick a dhamma, fatha, or kasra at their end to reflect grammatical states. Yet, we know that 

attached pronouns do possess grammatical states, an example of which is % - g ' t ° > j— ^ which means / 

hit them. Clearly, /, the pronoun, is the subject here and them is the object and thus has to have 
grammatical states in Arabic. Other examples of the same pronoun in the three grammatical states 
would be: 

1. ljj«£(zarab 'na): we hit. Here U is in jfj since it is the subject of hitting 

2. LV j^zarabana): he hit us. Here U is in c^ai since it is the object of hitting 

3. L-j:fr-JT (aalihatina): our gods. Here U is in yr since it is vJ \ ciU&* . 



Rule for determining Grammatical States of attached pronouns 

The pronoun will either be attached to a verb or a non-verb. If it is attached to a verb then it will either 

be from the endings we learned in ^j*p or it won't. If it is, then ^j on the basis of either JpU or cJU 
Jpli (deputy doer). If it isn't, then c/-Ai)n the basis of <o Jj*i* 



If it is attached to an ^1 then its Grammatical State would be yr on the basis of <uU I ^U^. 

If it is attached to ^y then it could be attached to either a preposition or one of the 0] sisters. If it is 
attached to a preposition then yr because of being the object of that preposition. If it is attached to one 
of the <3] sisters then its Grammatical State would be ^'-Aim the basis of 01 *^\ 

These rules are depicted diagrammatically in the following chart (click to enlarge): 



Examples: 

Pronoun attached to a verb: 

Attached pronoun with the ^j*p table ending: \*{j'j(zarab 'na: we hit). Here U is JpU because it is the 
doer of hitting. This is conjugation number 13 from the ^j*? table. 

Attached pronoun with ending not from the ^3j^ table: p-L* jlS A1j( mentioning them). Here p-L* is in 
S-waJ because it is the <u JjajL* of mentioning. The catch here is that the cij^ tables only talks about we 



and not about them\ in other words, we do not have a conjugation in the <-*j*p tables which translates to 
anything relating to them. Thus, this is an example where we have a pronoun attached to a verb-ending 



which cannot be found in the ^>j*p tables. 

Pronoun attached to a non-verb: 

• Attached to an ^>\\ e.g. p^Azfyour book). This is a possessive phrase so the attached pronoun 

is in the state of y 

• Attached to a <Jy : This can have two instances: 

• Attached to a preposition: e.g. aJ (z>? it), +—l—*( for them). Here the attached pronoun is 
in the state of y because in and it are the objects of their respective prepositions 

• Attached to an d\ sister: e.g. f-^— > l (yow are). Here j6>^ is OJ '^J, thus it is in the state of t 



Note on the use of the ^ ending in the 13 conjugation: 



In Arabic if we want to say my book, we will say ^M ?; however, if we want to say / hit, we will say 
^.Vy^Notice the extra which is used when a verb is used with an attached pronoun in the 13th 
conjugation. Recall that ^t can experience grammatical states in Arabic because of governing agents. 
For verbs, however, only the ^jUa^ verb experiences grammatical state and that only of^yr : it cannot 
take the state of ^j or w^ or y . Yet, the 13 conjugation dictates that the verb takes a kasra, since 
this conjugation ends in a l£ . It is to protect the verb from taking the kasra (and thus undergoing y, 
which it cannot) that an extra is inserted. This extra does not have a meaning of its own; it is simply 



used as a means of protecting the verb from undergoing a grammatical state which a verb is not 
allowed to take. 



Nahw - The Grammatical States playground: u>ap and l.snjuuo 

Recall from our earlier discussion that V^l is the name given to the process of reflecting grammatical 

states on the last letters of words by using dhamma.fatha, or kasra. To avoid false grammatical 
assumptions arising from vowel-less script (which is the case both in the writings of Classical Arabic 
and contemporary Arabic language) it is very important to know which words experience grammatical 
states in Arabic and which do not. Without this knowledge a reader may attribute grammatical states 
where they are not supposed to be attributed. In other words, by just looking at a dhamma a reader 

might assume the state of gj whereas the word may very well be one which does not take any 

grammatical states. 

To go about clearing this confusion the grammarians of Arabic Language have defined certain terms: 

1 . Oj** : These are the parts of speech which do experience grammatical states and show these 
states by using dhamma, fatha, and kasra 

2. True ^: These are the parts of speech which do not experience any grammatical states 

3. Resembling ^: These are parts of speech which do experience grammatical states but do not 
show them at their ends for one reason or another 

Below, I will explain in detail which part of speech falls under which category. 

[Every J>y is worthy of being ^J 
So says the author of A Thousand Couplets. From amongst the parts of speech in Arabic, none of the 



^y experience any of the grammatical state. Thus, we cannot say that J* or oS> is in v*^ / £*J •> or 
yr . It would be grammatically incorrect to say that. In Arabic Language, 100% of the <Jy are ^. 

J* J* J* J? ^ U l ^J 3 

/77ze ^4mr verZ? and past tense are mabnee 

And they (The Arabs) considered the imperfect Mu f rab if it is naked 

From the attached nun of emphasis and from the nun of femininity 

Like they (group of females) scared the one who was put in trial] 

Moving on to J*3 , we know by now that J*3 can be subdivided into 4 broad categories, namely , ^U 
y\ , ^jU&a , and ^ . 

The <ei conjugations are nothing but a variation of ^jU^ . If we remove the *i all we are left with is 

^jU&a in the state off j*- . For example, u^j becomes o ^i.>vhich is a ^jUa^ in the state of ^yr . 

Also, within the y\ everything except the 2 person active voice is nothing but ^jU^ in the state of 

f yr due to the presence of fi with a tera at the front. In addition to this, we have already said that the 

2 person active command of y\ has special conjugations, different from those of 1 st and 3 person 
active (and also the 1 st , 2 , and 3 person passive voice) since a command is almost always directed 
towards a second person. Thus, for the purpose of Nahw we divide the J*3 into 3 different different 



categories. Note, that we are just shuffling around the same categories of J*3 for the purpose of 
understanding the concept of o^ and <£**; no new categories are being defined: 

1. ^ 



2. ^jUa^ (including all conjugations except the 2 person active voice) 



3. ja\ (including only the 2 person active voice) 



In the ensuing discussion, the terms ^jUa^ , ^U , and y\ are used as defined above, and not in the 
usual cij^ terms 

Out of these, ^U is all ^ so no governing agent will ever cause it to enter a grammatical state i.e. 
alter its endings. The y\ is also 100% <£**. The ^jUa^, however, is generally o^o ; one indication of 
this is the change in endings which takes palce when we put a (I or a J in front of a ^jU^ . Without a (I 
the ^jUa^ has a dhamma whereas if we put a jJ in front of it the ending changes to afatha. Note that 
these changes are not received by either the ^U or the 2 person active command. In addition to this 
recall that the two feminine plurals which, if you recall , do not change when we add (I or a jJ in front 
of the ^jUa^ . For example, j.i*%mains j.i*i3Qven if we add a (I or a jJ in front of the ^jUa-o . Thus out 
of the total 14 conjugations the two feminine plurals are <£**. The other 12 conjugations will change, i.e. 



they will be o^ provided that the of emphasis is not there, which, if it is there, will make these 
conjugations <£**. It is important to note that the of emphasis is a separate word in the emphatic 
conjugations and cannot receive the change to undergo a grammatical state. Thus, it causes the ^jUa^ to 
be ifj>. It is now high time to re-read the verses from A Thousand Couplets given above for J*3 



ft 



/T/ze /5/w, yrom it are Murab and Mabnee, 
Due to a resemblance to the particles which draws close, 

Like the coinage resemblance in the two Isms of\x&r , 
And the meaning resemblance in the words j^ and Ua J 
If one notices, ^t and <-*y- are at the two ends of the Arabic Language spectrum: An ^ is defined 

within itself whereas a ^f requires additional information to be defined. Moreover, ^>\ are made up 

of a minimum of 3 letters whereas ^f are composed usually of two letters. There are, however, 

certain p**\ which resemble ^f in that they are also composed of two letters. An example of this 

happens in l&r (you came to us) which has two ^ in it: ti (you) and ti (us). Thus, we say that such ^ 

resemble <-*y- on the basis of coinage i.e. in the way they are formed, and this resemblance causes the 



(i-»l to get one chracteristic of ^y i.e. become <£**. 

Another part from the parts of speech is demonstrative pronouns which is closer to <Jy on the basis of 
meaning. For example, the word j^ could stand for: 

1. Interrogation e.g. Oixa. ^-» 01 '^PjJlLa j*(when will this promise (be fulfilled) if your are from 

amongst the true) 

2. Condition i.e. it conveys the meaning //e.g. when he comes, respect him; when I play, you 
watch, which essentially can be conveyed in the form: if he comes, respect him or if I play, you 
watch 

In both of these meanings it resembles a ^y which can be explained by the fact that for interrogation 
in Arabic we already have the particle called the hamza of interrogation, ?, and for condition we have 
the ^f called \. Thus on the basis of this meaning resemblance the & ^ becomes ^ . 

Lastly, to understand as to why Ua is an example of an f\ which is ^ , consider the how the 
following meanings are conveyed in Arabic using ^y : 

Interrogation - 5 

Condition - I 

Negation - ^ <. U 

Prohibition - ^ 



Emphasis - £L& d f{ j\ 
Elevation - ^s> 
Longing / Wishing - cJ 
Anticipation - 1 i A 
Containment - ^J 
Destination - J\ 
Origin / Initiation - &* 

S3 s 

Semblance - 01 S" 

Reference - ??? 

Now Ua is used for SjUt i.e. to re/er to something. Every idea being conveyed in the above list has a 

corresponding ^y in the Arabic Language, except Ua . Thus, the Arabic grammarians say: 01 4. i^3 

Jby- UgJ £-£j* (5b, /Y was also worthy of having a particle coined alongside it). In other words, SjL^ 

should also have a ^y coined for it and yet there is none. Thus, Ua is an ^ which is ^ due to the 

resemblance to a ^y which should have existed but doesn't. 

This shows , at least, that there are certain categories of ^1 which are ^ due to one reason or another: 



meaning, resemblance, dependancy etc. Below, I list these categories: 

1. Personal Pronouns: He, him, she, they, I, we etc. 

2. Interrogative Pronouns: jA,jr*,\* ,j* {Who, what, when, where) 

3. Relative Pronouns: j&\ ,<jti\ (Who, what, which) 

4. Demonstrative Pronouns: L f \JLi^^> ^ [$his, here) 

Finally, we are ready to put all this information together in the following 3 points: 

1. Jj^:All^ 

2. 80 % of Juif are &> and 20% are o^ 

3. 80% of *U-f are o^ and 20% are &* 



Nahw - Methods of reflection of an jxjjj I 

Up until now we have learned that an ^ I which is o j*l^> will show its grammatical states using a 

il^— & for jf j, a te xL&l. i for <^w^ , or a 3 j'.n^ for ^ (or the corresponding j* >— 0- However, there 

are situations in Arabic Language where it is not possible to show the grammatical states using either 
of these three methods. As an example take a look at : 

1 . ^j-^ i\—^r Musa came 

2. ^j— • c^JI j I saw Musa 

3. ^j-L^—j o j j— a I passed by Musa 



i > 



In the first sentence ^j — • is the subject (i.e. in the state of ^3j), in the second it is the object (i.e the 
state of <*-w2i) , and in the third it is in the state of yr because of the «J j— ^ , i.e. ^ , in front of it. Yet, 
in none of the examples the grammatical states are shown using the usual signs of a 3 " « " . ft , or a 
k nJlj—i , or a 3 j ° ■ " " S ". This is because the noun ^j-^ is incapable of showing these signs. This leads 
us to the fact that variations can occur in the way grammatical states are reflected on an f I . For our 

purposes we will divide f I in 16 different categories and will see how each category will show its 

grammatical state in its own unique way. These 16 categories and their corresponding methods of 
reflection are listed in the table below and each category is then further explained in detail with 
examples. You can also click on any category to jump to its explanation: 



# 


Type of (•-> 1 


c*j 


c-sfli 


:F 


1 


•» ° ■* ° • * 


4 ^ *{* 


4^ ° «♦ " A 


i r , '< 








j 


' 


2 


"tju'tijf M A" - ■' * i a » 


4 ^ jp 


4^ ° <♦ " A 


s f 

$ ... c 








J 


-" 


3 


•- o J> S S > => 


4 ^ ,J^ 


4^ ° «• " A 


$ ... c 








J 


" 


4 


,^_Ji__j (i, — i j— o » <i T 


4 ,« ^ 


if', ... '<* 






J 


J 




5 


(-3 j " A ' ■ o j~— *• 


4 ^ i/*> 


4^ ° - " A 


4-*t ° 1 " * 








' 


6 


6 Special Nouns 


J 


I 


LS 




7 


"•'•'/l! 


I 


c£ 


l£ 


lS '* 




8 


w ° \ < o ^ <T 


I 


iS 


L$ 


s J s 




9 


l)\ ' i ' \ ° 1 1 j OL-lJU I 


I 


iS 


C* 


^ ^ • 


10 


j^—Jl—^ j_ T J a f o >■ 


J 


iS 


L$ 




11 


All exceptions which do not fall in under the definition of ,*-*— -*- 


J 


iS 


L* 


^_!t_*> j-Ls" JJ-a but are reflected in the same manner 




12 


1 ■- P to * • ■■■ ? i p multinlp of 1 un to Q0 


J 


iS 


L* 






13 


-« „ X 


Assumed 


Assumed 


Assumed 


jj ,,rr f-^ 




14 


Anv **«i i other than * — St— *> «-lf H^ ,*-*— ^r which is ciUa^ 


Assumed 


Assumed 


Assumed 


towards l£ 




15 


* » o y , 


Assumed 


Explicit 


Assumed 


J. J gZ 




16 


^ — ILL* jJLf 1-Lo ^_j?r which is ciU^ towards l£ 


Assumed 

J 


Explicit iS 


Explicit c£ 





Category 1: (^^-^ ^ j ^ ■ ■ ' a * j ■ * ■ °) This category can be titled in English as Singular-Fully 

Declinable - No Weak Letters. This is the category which we had discussed earlier as the one which 
shows its grammatical states in the usual manner. Examples: 



Jj j *1_^- (Zai d came) 

!*b j c~2\ j (I saw Zaid) 

*b j-r> & j j— • (I passed by Zaid) 

if 

Category 2: (^~*-^ ^ L_k ^LJ a j ° a - *) This category consists of any ^ I which ends in a j or (i 
preceded by a Oj_Ss — *>, e.g. j-U ^ (a bucket) or ^ ■ ■ Ik (a ofeer). Examples: 

^ ■ ■ ' b i\—^r (a deer came) 

^ ■ ■ Up cuJI j (7 saw a Jeer) 

^ ■ i lis ■ j O j j— a (I passed by a deer) 

Category 3: (^ j " ■ /? ■ ; * * j ^-* S —* ^ ° < > " r ) or the Fz///y Declinable Broken Plural. As the name 
implies, this category consists of the declinable broken plural. Examples: 

Jll -*- j *t— ^r 04 m^ came) 

^1— ?r j c-JI j {I saw a man) 

Jl— *r j^h ° j j— • {I passed by a man) 

Category 4: (^-Jl—** d^-Jj-L* £*— ^r) or The Sound Feminine Plural. This has already been taken care 
of here . I will repeat the examples, though: 

oU_L* — Jl o *br (77ze Muslim women came) 



oU_L* — J I c*i) j {I saw the Muslim women ) 

oU_L — oJJb o j j— a (I passed by the Muslim women) 

Category 5: (ci j " . /? ° ; ' « j-— e). This is an ^ I which contains either 2 of the 9 causes of change- 
restriction or 1 powerful cause which stands in the place of 2 causes. Some of the salient points 
regarding this category are: 

• This category never gets a ji y-J or a 3 j ° ... " C 

• All feminine names fall into this category 

• Most masculine names are not in this category, except those ending in a 3 

• Names rhyming with J " » ■ *> I fall in this category 

• Adjectives rhyming with J— «-li I (e.g. the colors) fall in this category 

Below, I list the 9 reasons, the presence of which (either two reasons or one powerful one) can cause an 
f> I to become <J j " ■ /? ° ; L» j*—*'. 

1. Transgression: A word leaves it original pattern and adopts a new one because of excessive 
usage. An example of this is the name j' *' * which used to be j^l^ but left its pattern to 

become j ' <* ■ * 

2. Be an adjective: This is a property which needs to exist within the medium of a body and cannot 
exist without it. Thus, this has to be a quality like beautiful or lazy. Examples will include colors 

like j— **• I (red) or ^ jJ-*» I (black) 



3. Be feminine: The following four reasons cause am f Uo be feminine: 

• if there is a 3 at the end. Note that even though h ^LLJp is a man's name, yet the word is 
feminine since it has a 3 at its end 

4. if there is an ij j ■ ■ /? ■ a' * ci— J I i.e. final <J-J I not followed by a s. , for example: ^-1 <— -> - 
{pregnant) or ^SylS(the small one). This is a powerful reason so it alone will cause an ^ Uo 
become ci j 1 ^ ° \* a j^—p 

5. if there is an s^j ■ >'/' ci— J I i.e. final JLJ I followed by a * , for example: t— o— l—s (mew o/ 
knowledge) or Ua L—j (7/ze w/zzfe ewe). This is a powerful reason so it alone will cause an ^ I 
to become <J j " ■ /? ■ ;J • j-— p 

6. if it is an understood feminine for example, v — ^ j , which is the name of a girl 

7. Be a name 

8. Be plural 

9. Be of foreign origin like *-_a1jJ-j I or c3l_j>t_l*> I or o j-Li-1*— j 



10.Be compound (two words linking together to become a name) like Oj-a j ° . ft 1 ^ , which is a 

place in Yemen, or <b j " ■ x ■« » who was an Arabic grammarian 
1 l.Be on the pattern of a verb. For example, j— J-T I or . t ^ o ° > ■ I , both of which are on the pattern 

of J^tlTl 



12.Extra I and at the end. Examples are 1— q— s_ s or 1— «J-«Jj . Thus, in Hadith literature we 

will see j— >l 1— q— 5— s j— p with a ^°"^ on 1— *-LlL s although there is a preposition, j— * 
, in front of it 

Category 6: This category is composed of 6 special nouns 

1 . o 1 (a father) 

2. £ 1 (a brother) 

3. ^t— *■ (a father-in-law) 

4. *— 1 (a mouth) 

5. j— » (a thing) 

6. j i (a ^assessor). This is always followed by a noun 

These will show their grammatical states according to type 6 under the conditions that they have to be 
singular (dual will be dealt with in category 7 and plural has already been dealt with in category 3) and 

they cannot be <Jl&* towards l£ (which case will be dealt with in category 16). 

Some examples are: *t-^-t— « jJ> f v — * * (Majid's brother went) or J— 5rl— * C> f dJI j (/ saw 
Majid's brother) or U—^-L- « ^ f j— o C - L - a i (/ wew/ w/Y/z Majid's brother). Examples using j i 
would be: Jl— « j i *1— *r (tf possessor of wealth came) or Jl— « 13 c*il j (/ saw a possessor of wealth) 



or Ji— a l^^-h ° j j— • {I passed by a possessor of wealth) or *J— e i t ° 1 ^ ^ i J_f Jj— i j {above 
every possessor of knowledge is the All Knowing) 

Category 7: This deals with ^ " ? li \ ■ I t or the dz/tf/. This is an ^ * to the end of which is attached 

either an I and a i) or a ^ and a to indicate that with it is another like it. An example would be <-■ "?" < * 

j*— rfj— «-l)t Jj j*— > j N ° ^ ' & d %L?r jU\(the two men wrote two letters to the two women) 

There are some other words in the Arabic Language which are treated like duals e.g. Olj_> \ meaning 

father and mother or 01 j— *— i meaning moon and sun (and not two fathers or two moons) which 
follow the same method of reflection as this category 

Category 8: This includes two words ^L-f and W ■ I -T meaning both (masculine and feminine, 
respectively). Examples are : U-la }L-f %L^ j *t— ^ (both men came) or c-Jl j 
1 " o -g ■ ^ ^ j it- I ■ r j (I saw both men) or L^g— g-LL-f j / 1 , t j^h ° j j— ° (I passed by both men) 

Category 9: This includes J L L -JJ I and 0t— a — ; — ? I which means ftvo (masculine and feminine, 
respectively). For example: J L L -JJ I *L^r (ftvo [masculine objects] came) or j ■ ■ ; ■ » 1 c*JI j (I saw two 
[masculine objects]) or j ■ m ° ? L-j o j j— * (I passed by two [masculine objects]) 

Category 10: The Sound Masculine Plural or (♦_!!_*> jlS J-Lo £*— ^r has already been dealt with here . I 
will give the usual examples, though: 0j — *—L» — o_!l *br (The Muslim men came) or CjI j 



j+—*--L » — ftJJi (I saw the Muslim men) or j*— *_L* — *ll\\—> o j j— « {I passed by the Muslim men) 

Category 11: This category consists of those ^ I which are reflected the same way as Category 10 but 
do not fall under the (i— ILL* jlS 11^ £*— ^r category. Examples of such f I are j^Jj I and its sisters. 
The reflection of this category is shown by the following examples: oL -JJ ^I jJJj I ^t-la (7%ey are 
people of intelligence) or uLJJ^I ^^J f J ■ ' ,* ^ ' \ ■ M cs^J * £**A j (/ saw ^£ people of 
intelligence by the people of intelligence). Other words which fall in this category are JJj*I (people of) 
and j m \ ^ $ > {the highest places) 



Category 12: This category constitutes multiples of 10 starting from 20 and going up to 90 ( Oj T 



_p 



to i j't'in^ ) and are reflected using the same method as Categroy 10 and 11. Examples: *br 

^ll^r j Oj j ° ■ m e (twenty men came) or ^LU- j jj j ■ JL- e cJt j (7 ^w twenty men) or o j j— 
^-Ljt j j* j-IA—^-j (I passed by twenty men) 



I > ! 



Category 13: This category consists of ^ I of the form ^j — « or ^ . n , - s i.e. an ^ I having an ci— J I 

5 j j — ^_S — a at its end. Such ^ I are incapable of showing any ol jls> \ and thus they are categorized 
as having assumed reflection. Examples are: 

^jJ-a ^L_jt (Musa came) or ^j-^ c*Jt j (7 saw Musa) or ^ j -o-j o j j— « (I passed by Musa). 



* * 



Antoher set of examples would be: Ua— s *L_jr (a sta^f came) or Ua_p c-Jl j (7 ^aw a staff) or 



Ua— -*-h o j j_a {I passed by a staff) 

Category 14: This category consists of ^ I 6tf/zer ^/z^/7 ^-r^*— •" j— ^ ^— ° £*— * i- e - sound masculine 
plural, which is ciU&* towards l£ of first person, for example, ^^ %Ls> (my servant) or b/ fV) (my 
house). Examples in this categories will be: ^^ *&ls> *L^r (my servant came) or <sr ^ * *>L_£ c*Jt j (/ 
saw my servant) or ^5— * 7 tj o j j— « (I passed by my servant) 

Category 15: This category consists of ^ I which are called j^ j 'S'/ a ^ 1 i.e. they have a l£ 
preceded by a 3 j° ^' < at their end. Only the state of c~^ is reflected on them; the other two are 
assumed. Examples are: c5 _^L_£Ul *t_jr (The Judge came) or c5 _^L_2JJl c~j\ j (I saw the Judge) or 
c5 _^L_L1!L-j o j j— a (I passed by the Judge) 

Category 16: This category consists of ^ I which are (^^— *» j-^" ^-° £*— ^ and are ciU&* towards l£ 
of first person. An example would be ^ x <Q ° ■" ' * (/wy muslims). For the ^j case this was originally 
^ j q 1 ° ,, / but the j becomes j— Tt_*> since it is appearing with a i£. In the second step the j is 
changed to a l£ giving us ^ — *-J — - — « and the 3 — o_*? is changed to 3 j — - — T ( for pronunciation 
reasons) to give us ^^ J — ~ — «. However, the originals for the v*^ and yr case were already 
15, , 1 ° ■" ' a. The set of examples in this category, then, would be: ^-il^ *L_ jr (my Muslims 



came) or c5 _o_Ll~J-a c*J1 j (7 saw my Muslims) or ^^J' i /oj o j j_a (/ passed by my 
Muslims) 

I hope this detailed introduction to methods of reflection for an ^ I will go a long way towards 
understanding this key concept in Arabic Language, Insha Allah. 



Nahw - Methods of reflection for the £jlzix> verb 

We have already learned that an ^ I can have three grammatical states which will determine whether it 
is the subject or object in a sentence or whether it exists in a possessive structure. At that time we had 

also learned that the verb also experiences three grammatical states, the first two being £*j and <*-*-** 
and the third one being ^ j— *-. Also, we know that it is only the £ jUa — * which experiences these 
states, the ^U being ^^j— • on either b r'f^ or bj-L£l *> or 5-L^ . ft 

Note the following for ^U and j— «t : 

• 3 conjugation of ^U is L ^-~ • on 3 ■ « " £ ; the 4 ^U conjugations (1,2,4, and 5) are ^^-U— • 
on b r'f^ ; and the rest are ^^j— • on Oj " ^ 

• j— •! is ^5^— ° on the sign of ^ j—^r 

• For singular conjugations this sign is bj-L£H ,«* e.g. J 't'* I (Ibw do/) 

• For dual conjugations this sign is denoted by the omission of e.g. ^ ll*-li I (K>z/ /^wo 
males] do!) 

It is interesting to note that a verb can never become subject or object in a sentence; it describes the 

actions being done by or upon an ^ I but never does an action itself and is never acted upon. Thus, the 



concept of grammatical states for a verb is quite different from that for an p*> 1. In this post, Insha Allah, 

I will try to explain what exactly is meant by the grammatical states of a verb and how this concept is 
useful in the Arabic Language. 

As with (***» I, the goal of having grammatical states for verbs is to remove confusion, but in a different 

sense. For f I confusion will occur if do not know which one is subject and which one is object and 

the process of <~>\j^-*> \ is used to remove this confusion. For a verb the change in grammatical state will 
change the description of the action: in one state the action may be negated and restricted to future 

tense (as is the case with jJ ); in another state the action will be negated and also rendered to the past 

tense (as is the case with (I ). Also, there is the case where the grammatical states will determine which 

actions are allowed and which are not in sentences where two or more verbs come one after the other. 
In such a situation, grammatical state of a verb may turn the final meaning of the sentence into one 
depicting : 

• ut—i from doing both actions 

• fj^—i from doing first action only 

• L5 ^— J from gathering both actions wherein doing each action separately is permissible 

As an example of this, consider the following sentence: 

dl— *_l*Jt J-LTCj j j ' , " I t o j ° Jfc ' t ^ (Don 't drink milk and don 't eat fish) 

The first and second verbs are both in the state of ^ j—^r because of V and this sentence is an example 
of one which gives the not doing both meaning i.e. Don } t ever drink milk and eat fish. 



However, look at the same sentence with a slight variation: 

sil— o_LJt J_lf L_i j j— ,JJ l o jJjlIj ^ (Do/7 'if Jrz^ mz7£ w/zz'fe eating fish). 

Notice the change of <-Jlj^ 1 on J-lf L_i: The first verb, o j_Li_j, is still in the state of ^ j—^r , 

whereas the second verb, J-LTL_i 9 is now in the state of v^ , and the meaning changes entirely in this 

case. The following table details out the different combinations for the scenario where two verbs occur 
in the same sentence: 



Grammatical state of 
first verb 



Grammatical state of 
second verb 



Meaning 



?> 



f> 



Prohibition from both actions i.e. don't do either 



& 



Prohibition from first action but permission for 
second action 






Prohibition from first action while the second 
action is being done 



After having established the importance of grammatical states for the £ j\ . ft ■ « verb we will now go 
into more details and see how each grammatical state is reflected on different conjugations. 

Out of the 14 conjugations for the ? j\ . ft ■ « , the two feminine plurals are not considered since these are 



tS—i-~ • : their ending is (i.e. with a 1* l1jl1 i ) which is a pronoun and it never changes e.g. 



.. ° l 



- ^ ^- j or j-LLL w J-il j (t — ! or j-LLL w J-il j j_! 



The rest of the 12, which are Vj**, are broken up into: 

• Group of 5 verbs which look the same and all are singulars except one (conjugations 1, 4,7,13, 
and 14). These 5 could have: 

• regular last letter e.g. j - ■ /? ■ *" i or o j ° ja ' j , in which case the verb is called a j ■ a -^ 



fc?r*p 



a j as last letter e.g. jls> *L_j , in which case it is called i£j\j jA-Jt— 



a iS as last letter e.g. itST ^ j—i , in which case it is called ^sk j^-r**— J 



an I as last letter e.g. ^p j— j , in which case it is called (^iUl j^-r-*^ 



Group of 7 which have a at its end (the 4 duals and conjugations 3, 9, and 10) 



& S 1 • ° fl 1j 






J ^ L- jtl.il J , which occurs 3 times 






Oj I * fi_> 



The following table details out the method of reflection for these categories: 



Type of Verb 


c*j 


c^aj 


v>* 


♦ * 


2 t > 


s»» % " » 


i.,^-. 






l^jIj jA-JLJ or i£\± jA-JL_J 


Assumed 1" <*' & 


Real ^ 0, j^ 


Drop of fi position 


^r^o 


Assumed V *' .ft 


Assumed ^°"^ 


Drop of fi position 


Group of 7 


Presence of 


Omission of 


Omission of 



Examples of y^ ^/i' *: 



1 . j ' , /? ° \ ' \ (he helps) for ^3j 



2. j-Ltf— lIj j_! (he will never help) for 



3. j-Ltf— L-j ^_! (he did not help) for ^ j— ^r 

Examples of i£b c »a-JL-j or Lgjjj L »a— S\_J : 

-i j j j° *' * (he fights and he throws) for ^3j - Assumed 3 \ ■ . ft 

j j j°t^ j— ! (/ze w/7/ never fight and never throw) for v*^ - Real k * ■ " " * 



f j— l p— I j j°^i ^— I (/ze JzJ not fight and he did not throw) for ^ j-^r - Drop of fi position 

Examples of Lg iUl c »a— S\_J ; 

^ j— j for ^3j - (Assumed il^_ &) 

^p j— i j— ! for v^ - (Assumed ^°"^ ) 
Jp j— i p— ! for ^ j—^r - (Drop of fi position) 

Examples of Group of 7 with 0: 

j.J'tT? , ^ L- jlIa! j , i) j T t ° T i for jfj - (Presence of ) 

^— fcljL-J j_! (yew wz7/ ^ever ^fo) for v^ - ( Omission of ) 
1 j ' r » ° a x t ji-J (you did not do) for ^ j—^r - ( Omission of ) 



Hopefully this brief introduction to the grammatical states of verbs in the Arabic Language will be 
sufficient for the students of Nahw, Insha Allah. 



Nahw - JaaJU a juuud 0$>^ - Particles resembling Verbs 



In this post I will, Insha Allah, try to explain how some ^3j y (particles) in the Arabic Language, 



namely Oj and its sisters, resemble verbs and form a category of their own, in the same way as ^3j f 



yr (prepositions) do. There are 6 such particles and they are called J*i)b <Ll~i_la cij y . They enter 



upon a 4_L— o^> \ Jjjr causing the i\J*+L* to become o j , , /?; « i.e. go into the state of c^ai . The name 



of the *^ — « changes to 01 ^ I and the j> becomes 01 j^ which goes in state of £$j e.g. oL_iol 0! 



^b^r {Indeed the book is new). There are three reasons why these particles resemble verbs: 



1 . Resemblance in rhyming 

2. Resemblance in meaning 

3. Resemblance in the way these particles affect the subject and predicate of a sentence 

The table below lists all 6 members of this group: 



3 r 


Meaning 


33 

<^5 


Indeed 




The fact that or that 


air 


As if 


^ 


But or however 


r 


Perhaps 



Would that 



and the followng table give the corresponding rhyming verbs for these ^j y* 



cV 


Rhyming Verb 




ST* 




* 

^ 




j*_Ja_i 


■^ 


LL_ili 


■dill 


j*_Ja_i 


c^J 


<J'*X ' 



Now we will see how these particles also carry verb-like meanings. As an example take <1M , which 
means indeed . In a sentence indeed can be substituted by the phrase / verify for which the word is 



JLLil * • , showing us that the meaning oi verifying is hidden inside 01 .The same also goes for Of. 



Now, JtT means as* // which means you are likening or comparing one thing to another for which the 



word is <:.g j *» . Similarly, 4 > T £J contains the meaning oil rectify which can be seen by the fact that 
a statement which has to be rectified/corrected must include but e.g. Zaid came butAmr never came. 

The word for rectification is cS j> L — ^ \ . Moving forward, we see that *fc—$ means / hope or / 



anticipate for which the word is c^-l^r j— J . Finally , c~_J carries the meaning of wishing and longing 



for which the word is o . " u li (/ w/s/z). 



Finally, the way these particles affect parts of a sentence shows us that they can act as governing agents 



just like verbs do. To see this in more detail note that most verbs are followed by two f I : one of them 
would be in the state of ^j on the basis of J-^l3 and the other will be in the state of v^ on the basis 
of <b JjajL* . Now, these 6 particles are also followed by two f I , one of which is in the state of v 



based on being the subject of the particle and the other one is in the state of jij based on the predicate. 
Thus, this is another way these particles act in a similar manner to that of verbs. 



Nahw - Singular. Dual and Plural Nouns in Arabic 

Arabic nouns can either be singular( ^ J \ ° t l), dual( ^— ^ ^ 0? or plural( ^°/^ I). This is depicted 
diagrammatically in the following chart (click to enlarge), with further subdivisions for the plural noun. 



The Dual: 

The dual can be constructed depending upon its grammatical state. Thus, the rule for constructing dual 

in £9 j are different than the rules for constructing the dual in either c^ai or yr . Below, we analyze 
these rules for constructing the dual of a noun in Arabic. 

• When the noun is in £$j the dual is constructed by adding the letters I and 

e.g. JL_JCUaJl s.L^- (The two students came) . In this structure the I is basically the sign of 

u-J? whereas the final and the corresponding 3 j° > «' < do not have a grammatical 
significance 

• When the noun is in either c^ai or yr , the dual is formed by adding a j-1j to the singular e.g. 

j ° / , , I L-Jail c^jI j (I saw the two students) or jVi, i L-JaJL-j o j j_a (I passed by the two 
students). In this case, the l£ indicates both ^°"^ and 3 j ° ■ » " ^ and, as before, the final and 



the corresponding 3 j ° ■ " " ^ do not have a grammatical significance 

Note on the use of Dual: 

• If the verb precedes the J^U the verb must be singular, e.g. 01 J— ! jJJl v — » i (77ze ftv<9 Z?qys 

went) 

• If the J-r^^ precedes the verb then the verb should also be dual, e.g. I— « — * i Ol*LJ jJJl 

The Plural: 

As can be seen from the above diagram, there are two types of plurals in Arabic: 

• ^t—SLLJt ^° *' -» J I or the Sound Plural 

• j Jl> niC J, J I ^/^ i I or the Broken Plural 

The first category can further be divided into masculine or feminine genders. 

The Sound Plural: This is formed from the singular by suffixing additional letters to it while retaining 
the original letters from the singular noun; thus the name Soun d Plural. Below, we analyze rule for 
constructing the Sound Plurals. 

Sound Masculine Plural: 

• When the noun is in jfj the plural is constructed by adding the letters j and 0, with the having 

a iy r'?^ on it. In this structure the j is basically the sign of 4 1 o ' & whereas the final and the 
corresponding b r'f^ do not have a grammatical significance. For example, *br 
i? j \ Lm \ I I t (JTze Muslim men came) 

• When the noun is in either <^wii or yr , the plural is formed by adding a j-1j , preceded by a 
letter with a kasra, to the singular. For example, j-_ *_L* — 0JJ1 cj! j {I saw the Muslim men) 



or j > ^ ■ l. n \ ° 1 11 



— « {I passed by the Muslim men) 



Sound Feminine Plural: 

• When the noun is in jfj the plural is constructed by adding the letters t and o to the singular, 

with a ^/ £ on the o . For example, oU - L , , Jl o *br (77ze Muslim women came) 

• When the noun is in either w^ or ^ the plural is formed by adding the letters \ and o to the 
singular, with a 3 j ° ... " C on the o in both the cases. For example, oU_L — J I cj! j (/^w 
^/ze Muslim women ) or oU_L — oJJb o j j— « (I passed by the Muslim women) 

The Broken Plural: 

This is called broken because it does not retain the structure of the singular noun i.e. it is formed by 
breaking up the singular noun. Thus, in this type of plural the singular is altered by changing its vowel 
or altering its letters. This is analogous to the English where we say Man-Men, Mouse-Mice, or Sheep- 
Sheep. 

The broken plural in Arabic is based on different patterns and there is no one rule which governs the 
formation of the broken plural. These are best learned by exposure. Below, I list some of these patterns 



or d\jj\ 



J 3j 3l 



Singular 



Plural 



Meaning 



Self- Selves 



JU-lif 



J^ 



River - Rivers 



s U - ° i\ 



JlV 



L-L-lLJ 



Question - Questions 



jG < 



u — a — 5 



Book - Books 



^JJLJ 



^J- 



Heart - Hearts 






J-*>-9 f 



Jt*^- 



*^" 






Ja_JL_j- 



J^- 9 



3 " I -i * i' 



J»_Pl_jf <f->jU\ 



-" c l 



-A a 



J^ 



*! 51 



d\ ' * ° 1 fe 



J^llil 



*1. 



lM^ 5 



JO 1 



C-^T 



jCjL 



Mountain - Mountains 



Messenger - Messengers 



Boy - Boys 



Keeper -Keepers 



Beggar - Beggars 



Fingertip - Fingertips 



Beaker-Beakers 



Mosque - Mosques 



Key - Keys 



I hope this introduction to the Singular-Dual-Plural system in Arabic will be a good starting point for 
anyone trying to master this subject. 



Nahw - Let us count in Arabic - and get a headache! 

Remember your kindergarten class and learning to count: One, Two, Three. Easy, wasn't it? Not the 
case in Arabic counting system . Before I even try to begin explaining the numbers and counting 
system in Arabic I would like to come up with a short disclaimer: if you get a headache after reading 
this post please do not leave inflammatory messages on my blog. I am but a poor student trying to learn 
counting in Arabic . 

Well, jokes aside, the Numbers in Arabic systems have complex rules regarding their usage and can be 
learned only if one memorizes these rules. Most of the stuff for this post will come from Alan Jones' 
book Arabic Through the Quran with notes from the Toronto Shariah Program class, of course. I will 
try to make it as easy as possible, Insha Allah, to learn the numbering system in the Arabic Language. 

In English we say I saw three boys or I saw three girls. Notice how three remains the same in both the 
structures. In Arabic, however, the gender is also associated with numbers (with some exceptions), thus 

we say ^ L_jI & }LJ {Three days) and oCjT ^° , „ -J {Seven verses) where we use the masculine form 

of the number in the first example and the feminine in the second. To make things more complicated, 
we also have to consider which grammatical state each part of the number goes in. 



Let us try to make some sense out of this. We start our discussion by listing the counting in Arabic. 



Number 



One 



Two 



Three 



Four 



Five 



Six 



with Masculine 
Noun 






ll&LJ 



■O 



with Feminine Noun 



<j Jb- 



ob-L-n 



&iC3 



e-u" 



Seven 




** 




c - 1 — L1 


Eight 


2 *L_ « J 


ai— <>— i 




Nine 




a* 




C U1 " 


Ten 


3 toJLl^ 




j^***— 


j^..**_^ 


Eleven 


' ' * ^ " i " ^f 


3 j ° it/ p ^ 0^ 1 


J M» W *\_ 


Twelve 


' ' * ^l^.'n 


Yj ° ■ ■ " ^ w ' \ ° * » 


J .<> * \^^1 




Thirteen 


'jUlLp llfcLJ 


J j ° I- ^ <„.* j ^L1j 





Since 1 and 2 are straightforward to handle we start at number 3 and divide the numbers in ranges for 
easier handling 

3-10 : From 3 until 10 the gender of the number will be opposite to what is being counted (i.e. the 



noun). Also, the noun being counted will be in the state of jr. Examples: ot^.o_*> ^ / .« * {seven 



heavens) or 5 J— g- ** 3 % Ij jf (/cwr witnesses) 



11 : The noun and number will both match in gender and are ^ ° ■ " * on ^°/i For example: l£ *^ i 



^ J_* 3 j ° * " ^ (eleven cities) or 1 " ■ IT j— i" j_^_p *l_ .^(efeve/7 stars) 



12 : For 12 the unit part is o j-^*-^ but the ten is not ; it is ^A— • on b r'/^ and both numerals agree 



in gender with the noun, thus: \j ■ g " *» j— ^— * l—i l i I (twelve months) or I ; ° ■ " e 3 j 8 ,t/ p b— l J U I 



(twelve springs) and t ~ ■ 2 1 ? j_^_p ^/°' I (twelve chiefs) and 2— *> J_* 3 j ' , t/ p b / / ' I (twelve 



cities). Note that the li l u l ? I / L - *J - f I form is the j3j form whereas the ^ r— ^ * / cs— ^ * f orm * s ^e 



^r / c^ai form. These 4 forms occur only for the number 12. 



13-19 : For this range the unit part goes into the opposite gender to that of the noun whereas the ten 



part matches it. Both the parts are ^^— • on iy r'?^ . For Example: J^-U- j j— ^— £ 3— i^Lli {thirteen 
men) or 51 j_L* J 5 j ° ,t ' $ <J ^L_i {thirteen women) 

Note the use of j— ^— * for masculine and 5 j ° , f , " e for feminine nouns. 

20-90 : These do not have a gender attached to them and follow the v^l nile for the Sound Masculine 
Plural . For example: 5 s — L^- j*_>t — o_J {eighty lashes) or 2 — j — *> j - j -- * — i J * (forty years) or 0j__ iJLJ 
I j Y ' '' {thirty months) 

100, 200 / 1000, 2000 etc : The noun in this case is singular jj r-*—* and there is no gender associated 
with the noun. For example: ^t— p LJL-a {one hundred years) or 3 " ; " ■« * Ja-U f (o^e thousand years). 



I hope this introduction to Arabic numbers will make it easier for beginners to learn this complex topic, 
Insha Allah. So read this post and let me know your feedback! 



Nahw - Let us hit a hitting or rejoice a rejoicing - ^JLh, joJI J^ sul M 

In the Arabic Language a verb may take its j . 1 ° ■ /? " « to express: 

1 . Emphasis or magnification of action 

2. Manner of action 

3. Number of times the action occurred 

Note: The j . 1 ° ■ /? " « (also known as the verbal noun) is a word that indicates the occurrence of an 
action and is free of tense e.g. j ■ ■ /? - ♦ (to assist) 

The j . 1 ■ ■ /? - o g when used as such, is known as Jj " 1 ■ h — o-l! I J j tT/l I (or the absolute object) 
and is always in the state of uwaj. 

An example of first kind of jj " I ° h ' o ° 1 1 J j - ♦ ° i 'a ° 1 1 is d^r j j£ j ^ cJl^r j ii i (w/zef? ^/ze earth 
will be shaken with a shaking) i.e. shaken violently. Here the verb shake is being emphasized. This 

structure is also called . 1 ■ ■ - f MA I. For still greater emphasis the j . 1 ■ ■ /? " • may be reproduced a third 
time e.g. I— T ^ MS s Je j ^f I c-lT ^ li J (when the earth will be crushed a crushing, crushing) 

The second kind of j " I ° h \ ° 1 \ J j ' * ° g " o ° 1 1 can be exemplified by the sentence 

i£ j\_iU I r./^r c J -> n — L- r (/saf /zfe a gar/ would sit) where the manner of sitting is being 
described. This structure is also called £ j— J I 

Finally the third kind of J— Llia — «JJ \ J j tTo'l I can be depicted by the phrase 4_^LUl cJU ^ 



j°/"^ a (7/ze clock struck to strikings) i.e. the clock struck twice. This structure is also called 



XI -1-J \ 



Sometimes the adjective alone is expressed and the J " 1 ■ h % ■ 1 1 J j % ■ a ^o ■ 1 1 is understood e.g. 
-H j— ^ (Ae struck violently) which was actually 



Some very interesting usage of the Jj " 1 ■ h \ ° 1 1 J j ■ ♦ ° a 1* ° 1 1 can be seen in everyday phrases like 
dLlj > L 1 « _ ^ which was originally j-1j al— « - L < » I ^J .I - a I ^ \ (I am here to help) i.e. I am here to help 
not one, but two times. Similarly, 4.JUL3 \ al— ♦ — a was originally 

4.-liI I ^l— « _a ij_ p I {I seek the refuge of Allah) i.e. Allah forbid!. Another example of this usage is 

^ jTa j - ^r - * which was actually f ^T a j-^s— > ^— °j **— * c*-!^ *LJ (y^ came a blessed coming) 
i.e. Welcome! 

Insha Allah this introduction to the concept of j " I ° h \ ° 1 \ J j , ♦ ° i ' * ° 1 1 will go a long way in 
helping the students of Classical Arabic towards a better understanding of Arabic Grammar. 



Nahw - The concept of Jl^ and JbJI$^ 

The concept of Jl— *■ in j-L?i—> is used to answer the question "How" or "in what condition". Thus, 
JL-^- is the adjective which describes the state of the J-r-^ or Jj*i* or both. It is always in the state of 
V-^ai . Additionally, the one being described by the condition is called JCj^JJIj i . 



Some examples of this kind of structure are: 

\ " ■ ^ \ j J-Ij j i\—^r (Zaid came riding) Here I './ i j is Jll^- for J-1j j which is the J-r-^ 



^ * 



U_jLj 1*l1jj c/^> (7 came fo Za/J w/z/fe /zc w^ sleeping). Here the word U—it-J is the 

Jl_?- for the Jj^ia , which is ^^-Ijj 

^ > „ 

j ■ / ■ » J ^r ^^-^j cU-Lo— L— S " (/ talked to Zaid while we were both sitting). Here the word 

j - L^^ -Jbr is the JL-^ for both the J-^ and the Jj*L* 

Notes on the usage of JC^ and JC^JJtj h 

It is essential to have a connector between the Jt— *■ and the Jt_j>tUlj i. Sometimes this connector is 
depicted by using a j and at other times it is simply the j ■ , « " £ hidden within the verb. For example, 



we can say & — * — £—1 A—i j *\ — ^ or 

£S— * ° £ ' i jl* j J-Ij j *L_^r . In both the cases it means Zaid came laughing. However, the first 

sentence is the case where the connector is the hidden jJj* inside the verb whereas in the second 
sentence the connector is apparent. 

JC^- has to be * j „ ^ " \ it cannot be <& j—**. On the other hand, even though JCj^JJIj i 

is usually aJ j-1^ but if it has to come as Sj— £— J then the structure has to change and the JLI^- has to 

come beofre the Jl_j*lU1j i i.e. 

J-U- j I " ■ -T l j ^J ^\_jt (^ m<2/7 came to me riding). 

Also, Jll ^ can be a sentence as well: If it is a <L L — o- ^ 1 4l*_U- then a j is added to give the meaning of 
condition e.g. 

^Sj£J-**i ^ % I \ \ j S^Ll^aJl 1 j_1j j_li_j ^ (Z)o not come near the prayers when you are intoxicated); if 
it is a 3 " ■ JL! ♦ -J U*_U- and the J ■ ♦ -i is in ^^—^L- o then a *LJ has to appear before the J ■ ♦ -i e.g. 
4_-a ^LLp ^ j_> J — 3 j J — j j *l — *r (Za/J came w/z/fe /zzs servant went) 

Hopefully this very brief introduction to the concept of Jll^* will be sufficient for the students of 
Classical Arabic as a starting point, Insha Allah. 



Nahw - The Followers - g^UJJ 

There are numerous instances in Arabic Language where an ^ i is followed by 

another ^ i. The idea is to build sentences like "tall boy", or "The student has a 

book and a pen", or "Zaid and Amr both are sick" etc. In such cases the ^ i which 

comes later is called j-h 1 — 5 (the follower) and the one which it follows is called 

£ j1~1j-^ (the followed one). The vb—* \ of £— ^ are in accordance with its 

The j-H 1 j-i are of 5 kinds: 

. c u li — «» or the Adjective 
. L rh ^ or the Conjunction 

• j L L — f L-i or Emphasis 

. J j_> or the Substitution 

• ot— _j j'^p or the Explanatory Attachment 

c -l i — ^ : In Arabic the c , — i — . /> follows its cijJ-^j_o and agrees with it in 



1. Grammatical State 

2. Definitiveness 



3. Number 

4. Gender 

Examples of this kind of structure are ^Lt j— T JJ-*- j (a noble man), S J—* 

[ % ° , , r-; ,, / ofct j_^ (upon the right path) or 

jJIj > LL -i-Lo ^ ^ -jL ^ - f jCaU ji_i ot— -JtUaJi (Two students are reading two 
beneficial books) 

u*'b' * or the Conjunction, as it is called in English, is used to connect two ^ i 
which are in the same ruling. The ^ i occurring before the d*'h' * ^j—?- (i.e. the 
£ j^l^— * ) is called «l-JU_p Jj'h't^ and the one following it (i.e. the ^ jJ-J^— is 
called <Jj'h °«" « . Some of the commonly used Jt'b' * <~*j j-^- are: 

• j (and): This is used to join two independent words or sentences 
e.g. 

JLL-jCj ^ -^ err- 1 — p J *C*— -» (Sa l ad and Ali are Sahabi). If j is 

connecting two sentences and the second one is a O /r 

a * ■ „ a" i then j takes on the meaning of while and such a 

sentence introduced by the j is called il— JC^- n°/>, For 

example, ^^<° ■ "jij-1* j jlLjj ^LJ (Zaid stood up [while] 
weeping) 



J (and so, and then, and consequently): This is sometimes used to 

join words but is more generally used to join sentences where it 
indicates a development in the narrative. Thus, when joining two 
clauses, it shows either that the latter is immediately subsequent 
to the former in time, or that it is connected with it by some 
internal link, like cause and effect: for example, 

(Casting against them stones of baked clay, So He rendered 
them like straw eaten up) 

*pl3 (then): This conjunction is used to imply succession at an 
interval. E.g. 

j \ pJj o > lL — T ^-o 1^ li 0j_^ j_J ^U j-l^li (Then Pharaoh 

withdrew and concerted his plan and then came to the place 
of appointment) 

j \(or): For example: 

i-L-^r dLJ J j'<"t (They say "We will not believe you unless 

you cause a spring to gush out of the ground or you have a 
garden...) 



• f f (or): This is used in interrogative structures, for example: 

jIj jJ i ^^— i *\ j—> p '^'\ f ? (zs there an exemption for you in the 
scriptures?) 

. J_> (rather): For example, j^» i oi JLlf jJ-a J_> (rather he is an 
insolent liar) 

> LL — T Lli This class of £-j1 j-^ is used for the purposes of emphasis either by using 

certain specific words or by employing repitition . It is subdivided in two sub- 
classes: 

1* > O y s 

1. <s j— ; ° *' * ° It > lL — T j-J i : There are certain words in the Arabic Language 
that are used to strengthen the idea of totality or self already contained in 

the ^ jJ-J^— * . These are grouped together under the sub-class of xL - S LJ 

i» > ^ s 

called (S j ' -/ *' *°\\ i lL — T j-J \ i.e. corroboration in meaning. Some examples 
of these words are J— r or ^\,*' r or ^ -Li- j . For example: s-^* 1 * j-hi j j— ' j 
<* — .. J -i— ? (The minister himself is going) or 
a\ " & ° j j—o r/ » ^L- f / (^j jlIj j (Zazd and Bakr both are sick). Note that, 

a« > o y s 

to use ^ j x ■ ° t x < ° li J L L -- r j-J i , you have to use the corresponding pronoun 
with the 2-h 1 — J 



2. ^- h'a'm ^pi : The other sub-class of ^-^L-i is called a^-T >U' 



Ja-LilUt i.e. the verbal corroboration, which consists of repitition by 



as as > ^ 

means of words. For example: j-^*— > t^ 1 — 5 p/' 1 * (Knowledge is 



beneficial, beneficial) or 



41 4 ,4 



(I passed by you, by you) 



J *L-» is the kind of £-h^ before which another ^ i is used merely to introduce the 



2-hCj. For example: j-^L-^ j— ~— *■ ^ j j^> * (Zaid's brother, Hassan, is here). 



Here j_~_^, the j-h 1 - ^ is called J a—> and *l!j j jJ> 5, the £ jJ-J^— *, is called 



4_L_o J *lL-1«. There are four kinds of J **—> : 



1. J-j sJJt J j_> where both the J **—> and the 4-1 * ^ J **—-—* denote the same ^ i. 



For example: 



-A * ^ 






j_*JJi ^ j_J ^tl* (The people of the city, 



the great and the small, came to me) 
2. j,* ° « " ■ ■ It J^-jor the substitution of the part for the whole. For example: 



j lCj j cJ-> j_^ (I hzt Zazd, on hzs head) or 4-jlULLj <J_ ,- s ^t c — L - ^ f (I 
ate the loaf, the third part of it) 
3. J i— o—l1j Vi J *L_> where the J *L-> is not part of the 4-Ll_j» J *t— ~ * but is rather 
related to it. For example, 



4 — q-UL-s jlLj j ^ ;" /-* ° g i (Zaid, his learning filled me with surprise) or ^^-J 
4_3 ^L_p oi_ i —<-Llt y— !i w h ° It *t_j (The student has the book cover in his hand) 
4. la— LjlUi J j_> is the J *L-j which is mentioned after an error. For example, 
tjt " « -^ t— *> j—i chi j J- t -I a j (I bought a horse - no, a donkey) 

Note that in both ja ° « ' x ■ It J j^-j and Jt l o -a ° a ^J^-ja pronoun has to be brought 
in with the *— ~* J **— ~* 

at—. >— » J't?^ is the j-h 1 - 5 which is used to more clearly define its ^ jJ-J^— *. For 
example, 

^ j — '* -!! t cJ-J- j -Jt 4_J^_ T 4J_Ui J—*—r (Allah has ordained Ka l ba - the Sacred 
House - as sanctified) or 

l— ij— ilj j 4_T jt_J-o 5 j — ry —^s j— o jLJj— i ([which] is lighted [with oil of] a blessed 
tree, an olive) 

This wraps up our discussion of £-jt j-^ . Hopefully, this post will be helpful for 

those planning to delve a little deep into the technicalities of Classical Arabic 
Grammar, Insha Allah. 



Sarf 

Sarf is the science of Classical Arabic which deals with: 

1. patterns of vowelization which indicate tense of a verb 

2. designated endings which reflect the gender, plurality, and person of the Subject (the one doing 
the verb) 

Gender: There are two genders in Arabic: Masculine and Feminine. Unlike English, there is no neutral 
gender in Arabic. All nouns are masculine unless they are defined feminine, either by general 
agreement e.g. Umm (Mother), shams (Sun), or by the the ending 6 which is called ta marbuta. 

Plurality :In Arabic there are three ways of describing the number of nouns: single, dual, and plural 
(more than 2). 

Person: Similar to English, there are three persons in Arabic: 1 st , 2 n , and r 

According to the above scheme the Subject of a verb can cause 18 (2 x 3 x 3) changes to the patterns of 
vowelization and designated endings of that verb. These are listed below: 

3rd person Masculine Singular/Dual/Plural 3 

3rd person Feminine Singular/Dual/Plural 3 

2 person Masculine Singular/Dual/Plural 3 

2 n person Feminine Singular/Dual/Plural 3 

1 st person Masculine Singular/Dual/Plural 3 

1 st person Feminine Singular/Dual/Plural 3 

However, the 1 st person Masculine Singular/Dual and 1 st person Feminine Singular/Dual are condensed 
as one; thus, the total is reduced by 4, bringing it to 14. A complete listing of these is given in the table 
below (note: this is taken from page 20 of Hussain Abdul Sattar's Book, Fundamentals of Classical 
Arabic, available here ). 



PERSON 


GENDER 


PLURAIJTY 


BASE 




5UFFIX 




ACTIVE : 

VOICE : 


M 


Ma'sc^dLoe 


SL.i^"i]ai 


tH 






o 


:-:* ii.:5,iTi[fcd : 


Sri. 


I-.Iy.cyjJi* 


Dui 


J-* 


+ 


' 


o 


Tjet- O U- did ! 


M 


hfiscnliriF 


Plual 


J* 


+ 





!=> 


? i 

Tai7 >F - lli did ■ 


2nd 


Fejnirikie 


Siagidai 


J^ 


+ 


0> 


■=> 


Ehfr/I-is.-r-cid i 


!kd 


FejniiJi^ 


D^L 


J-* 


+ 


15 


l=> 


Hict (&/F] did i 


.Yc. 


FemL-Jiva 


PA-JTil 


J-» 


+ 


j 


"=> 


O^ J 

lliETr ^,F: did | 


2nd 


UascallnE 


SinguJai 


J^ 


+ 


CJ 


o 


Yau..5,ir.id ■ 


2nd 


Uracnliiip 


Ifcial 


tH 


+ 


d 


l=> 


You -D/Hf: did. : 


:iv:. 


j.Irr:cvJJ5r 


Pluol 


J^ 


+ 




!=> 


^ i 

Yo-j iF i-f. did i 


2nd 


Femmins 


Sin^aJai 


> 


+ 


CJ 


O 


Yun^.-TiELd 1 


Inc. 


Fejnmine 


Efcul 


J* 


+ 


tfl 


!=> 


You -D/Fi did I 


2nd 


Feinirina 


Pinal 




+ 




■=> 


YouiFF:did j 


lEt 


Fejnii±:-5 


Sings] ai 


J* 


+ 




"=> 


:dd : 


Ut 


\ r 3-=rrl me jjid 

FeraL-Jiva 


Phial 


J* 


+ 


U' 


O 


D ■ ! 

&*3 j 

Tcdd i 


l:L-'.:l:., :\.ILt 7=F?niirinc 5=SicgiJLC D=Dll. F=?L.iiaJ 



Sarf - Variations of the Past Tense 

Until now we have seen how to conjugate verbs using the simple past tense e.g. he ate, he helped, he 
did etc. Now we will see how we can couple some words to the past tense verb and make it either 
present perfect e.g. he has helped ox past perfect e.g. he had helped. 

Sticking the word & in front of a past tense verb makes it present perfect. Thus, & denotes actions 



which have just been completed e.g. he has helped, he has done, he has read etc. Note that & is a <-*y 



(i.e. a particle) so it does not change its form with the changing form of the verb. As an example, ^ai 



means he helped and "^ & means he has helped. The significance of this will become clear when we 
deal with the next section about making past perfect tense. One more thing to note is that you cannot 



attach a U in front of Sk to negate it: this construction is not allowed in Arabic. 



If we add JlT in front of a past tense verb the verb becomes past perfect. Thus, JlT denotes actions 



which have been completed in distant past. However, JlT is a verb, just like J*3 , so it will also change 
its form when coupled with the past tense verb. The following table shows how this is done: 



^aj JlT 


He had helped 


I^Ulf 


They (2 males) had helped 


\jj*£j Ijils" 


They (many males) had helped 




She had helped 


\3j*pj LalS" 


They (2 females) had helped 




They (many females) had helped 


'* ° ' < .. £* 


You (1 male)had helped 



> > 


You (2 males) had helped 


* * 


You (many males) had helped 


> 


You (1 female) had helped 




You (2 females) had helped 


• -* •* 


You (many females) had helped 




I had helped 




We had helped 



The negation of this conjugation is constructed simply by adding a U in front of it. Also, the passive 
voice for this conjugation is constructed the same way as before: dhamma on the first letter, kasra on 



the second last letter. 



Sarf - p ,uii - The Present and Future Tense 

^jUai is the tense in Arabic which conveys the meaning of both present (simple and continuous) and 

future tenses. The context and situation of the usage will determine which of the above three are meant 
to be conveyed. It is what is called the Imperfect tense in English i.e. the action is either going on or is 
still to start. 

Unlike the ^U , the ^jUai is peculiar in its nature because it is characterized by the presence of one of 

the 4 letters, namely t l£ t o <. \ (harnza, taa, ya'a, nun) at the start of a word . Thus a ^jUai verb will 

have one of these 4 letters as a prefix. Plus, unlike the ^U, the endings of ^jUai verbs do not follow a 

set pattern but are rather based on loose groupings. Mentioned below are the prefix and suffix rules for 
the 14 conjugations: 

Prefix Rules: 

1. Conjugation 1,2,3, and 6 will have l£ as prefix 

2. Conjugations 4,5,7,8,9,10,11,12 will have o as a prefix 

3. Conjugation 13 will have I as a prefix 

4. Conjugation 14 will have as a prefix 

Suffix Rules: 

1. 5 conjugations will have no suffix at all i.e. the last letter of the word will be the base letter of 



the verb. These are conjugations 1,4,7, 13, and 14 
2. 9 conjugations are further subdivided into 4 groups: 

• The 4 duals ( 3 r person Dual Masculine/Feminine, 2 n person £>wa/ 
Masculine/Feminine) will have an ending consisting of an Jd\ followed by a with a 

kasra e.g. t^Uti . .These are conjugations 2,5,8, and 11 

>^ 

• The 2 Masculine Plural Conjugations, number 3 and 9, will end in Oj i.e. j preceded by 

a dhamma and succeeded by a with afatha e.g. t>jAi£> 

• The 2 Feminine Plural Conjugations, number 6 and 12, will end with a m&zm on the 



laam position of the verb followed by a with afatha 



>nd 



The 2 n person Singular Feminine, conjugation number 10, has the suffix jJ i.e. a yaa 



saakin plus a with afathae.g. j&ti 



The Table below lists all these 



St _ O _ 


He does 


ulLaaj 


They (Dual, Male) do 


O5J&AJ 


They (Plural, Male) do 


^ _. _ 


She does 


uUttJftJ 


They (Dual, Female) do 


ijJaaj 


They (Plural, Female) do 


St _ o _- 

Jaaj 


You (Singular, Male) do 


uM&jeu 


You (Dual, Male) do 


UftJLgJU 


You (Plural, Male) do 


ijjJstsu 


You (Singular, Female) do 



OM&JEU 


You (Dual, Female) do 


VjiAAJ 


You (Plural, Female) do 


9- _ o. S. 

Jadl 


I do 


& _ o _- 

JaaJ 


We do 



The passive voice for the ^jUai is constructed by: 

1. Putting difatha on the second last letter (if not already afatha) 

2. Adding a dhamma to the prefix 

Thus, "j^t becomes ^4 (he is helped, he is being helped, or he will be helped). 



Adding ^ in front of both active and passive voice of the ^jUai will negate it 



Sarf - Variations of g^LsuoJI 

Welcome back to *-*j-^, finally! After a long haul with j£ we are back in the domain of ^j-p. Insha 

Allah I will explain some of the variations which can occur with ^jUait (the present and future tense 
verb) and how the grammatical structure and meaning of the verb will change with these variations. 

There are two ^f (particles) which will combine with the ^jUail to change it to a negative verb: jJ 

and (I. Each of these imparts a slightly different meaning to the resulting verb and each of them will 
cause the original verb to have different endings as well. 

1. jJ : Adding jJ to ^jUail will negate it and will restrict it to the future tense. Remember here that 
we had earlier said that ^jUait covers both present and future. So now we know how to talk 
about just about the future! Finally, when jJ negates the ^jUali an element of emphasis is added 

to the negation. Thus, j - ■ /? ■ ■ 1j jJ means he will never help and j " ■ /? ■ ; 1j jJ means /ie w/// 

never fee helped. 

2. ji : Adding (1 to ^jUail will negate it and will remove all notions of present and future tense from 

the verb, thus rendering it back into past! This might seem a little odd since we already have the 
15-fcUl (past tense) with us and we have already seen that we can negate it by using U. So why 

exactly do we need to stick ji in front of ^jUail to construct what we already have? The 



difference here is rather subtle: If your listeners have no previous knowledge of an event 
occurring and you want to say that the event did not happen (meaning you are simply informing 



them of the action not occurring) then you would use U ; on the other hand if you are speaking 



to someone who has incorrect knowledge of the event and believes that the event did occur 



whereas the evenet did not occur then you would use (I. So ^J U is simple negation whereas (1 



j +&. i has the element of rejection in it. One way of putting this is to say that jl is used when 



arguing with someone. 



Rules for Conjugating ,_•»! + ^ lUalt : 



1. The 5 conjugations which ended in dhamma will now end in fatha 

2. Out of the remaining 9 all except the two feminine plurals will lose their final 



3. The two feminine plurals will not undergo any change 



He will never do 


J*^ LT 


They (2 males) will never do 


**:y 


They (group of males) will never do 


•ji^y 


She will never do 


J* 41 Cr 


She (2 females) will never do 


'•MS 'J 


She (group of females) will never do 


'jdi'J 


You (male) will never do 


J* A ' Cr 


You (2 males) will never do 


'•MS 'J 


You (group of males) will never do 


> • 


You (female) will never do 


<&*** & 



You (2 females) will never do 


*&y 


You (group of females) will never do 


'J&'J 


I will never do 


j^ f y 


We will never do 


J*^ LT 



Rules for Conjugating £ + ^ lUalt : 



1. The 5 conjugations which ended in dhamma will now end in sukun 

2. Out of the remaining 9 all except the two feminine plurals will lose their final d 



3. The two feminine plurals will not undergo any change 



He did not do 


'<&? 


They (2 males) did not do 


^:jy 


They (group of males) did not do 


/ s 


She did not do 


jiifjj 


She (2 females) did not do 


*tfjj 


She (group of females) did not do 


'JAt'f) 


i You (male) did not do 


jiifjj 


You (2 males) did not do 


*tfjj 


You (group of males) did not do 


> ^ 


You (female) did not do 


^^' 


You (2 females) did not do 


*tfjj 


You (group of females) did not do 


^^' 


I did not do 


W 


We did not do 


J^^i 



Two final points: 

1. The passive of the y construct is built by switching the fatha on the first letter to a dhamma e.g. 



J*i* y becomes J*i* y , and so on 

2. The passive of the ,pJ construct is built by switching the fatha on the first letter to a dhamma 
e.g. J*£> jU becomes J*£> jU , and so on 



Sarf - More variations of E^LsuoJI 

Here we go! We are now back dealing with ^jUait . In this post we will deal with some more variations 

of the future tense. In a previous post I had explained how ^jUaii , which encompasses both present and 

future tense in Arabic, can be limited to future tense only. However, recall that at that time we had done 
this by negating the verb. In this post, Insha Allah, I will show how to do the same without negating the 
verb i.e. how to say he will help, she will help etc. Secondly, I will also talk about the imperative for 

^jUall i.e. how to say verily he will help, verily you will help etc. 

Simple Future Tense : This is built by simply adding a j*> or ^y* in front of each conjugation of ^jUall 

verb; this will restrict the tense to future. Thus, J— **—i becomes J_wL_^( or J ' *i ' i ^J>y* ) and so 

on. That's it! There is nothing more to building a simple future tense verb in Arabic, so we will move 
onto our next variation. 

Emphatic Future Tense : This one is not going to be as easy as the three-liner above. ® To build the 

emphatic for ^jUait not only do we have add a J in front of it (with afatha), but the endings of the verb 

change as well. More specifically, a is added at the end of the verb. It is interesting to note that this 

can be in a ^*Lii (i.e. with a shadda on it) form or in the J? L* (i.e. with a sukun on it) form. The former 

is called iL& d and the latter is called &*&- , literally meaning heavy nun and light nun, respectively. 



In terms of meaning the two endings do not differ, except in their tone. Thus one may be picked up over 
the other to satisfy complex poetry rules or when giving sermons. Meaning wise, there is no difference 

between the two conjugations, be they are formed from 2L& or a*M l> . Let us now see how these 
conjugations are formed: 

1. The five singulars will have there ending dhamma changed to afatha and the final , either 

* > ^ o ^ 

sxtS or J? U ,will added. Thus, J ' *i '-> becomes jA*a3. Please see table below for full listing of 

conjugations. Also note that there is afatha on J (just before the final *L& d . The reason for this 

will become obvious as I explain the conjugation change for the two plural masculines (see 
bullet #3 below) 

2. The four duals, which already have a at the end, will have this dropped so that we do not end 

up having three when we attach a *L& d or te*M d to the end of the conjugations. Moreover, 
the final will have a kasra on it 

3. The two masculine plurals ( tfj&ij and OjAiii ) and the second person feminine singular ( j^*ti ) 
will have their j and c£ dropped and either £L& d or UJ* d will be added with a kasra on it. 
Now imagine what would have happened had we not changed the dhamma on J_wL-j to afatha 

> O s 

when forming the emphatic conjugation: the final form then would have been jAiaJ . But this is 
also the form which we get when we transform the third person masculine plural to the emphatic 



conjugation! Therefore, to avoid confusion, the dhamma on the third person masculine singular 



J— *i— j is changed to afatha when forming the future emphatic. Conversely, the dhamma on the 
two masculine plurals which remains there in the emphatic conjugation is an indication of the 



dropped j . Similarly, the kasra on the second person feminine singular future emphatic form is 



an indication of the dropped l£ 



4. Nothing will drop from the two plural feminines. However, to ease pronunciation, an JA\ is 



inserted between the original final and the emphatic-forming £L& d or te<M & 



Verily he will do 




Verily they (2 males) will do 


>H S S 


Verily they (group of males) will do 




Verily she will do 




Verily they (2 females) will do 


# S OS 


Verily they (group of females) will do 


* 0s 


Verily You (male) will do 




Verily you (2 males) will do 


■Us os 


Verily you (group of males) will do 




Verily you (females) will do 




Verily you (2 females) will do 


\H S OS 


Verily you (group of females) will do 


* s 


Verily I will do 


yaV 


Verily we will do 





Notes: 

1. An example of te<M conjugation is:jA*£3 

2. There are 6 less conjugation in the iM^ tables than there are in the £LS tables. This is because 
the u~&- l> is not attached to those conjugations which end in an J&\ (the four duals and the two 
feminine plurals). Thus, rules 2 and 4 do not apply to the ^M tables 



Sarf - The Command Verb: constructing the jjd! 

The command verb, or the ja\ , is different from other verb conjugations previously covered in the 

sense that a command is usually directed towards a second person e.g eat! or stop!; thus, the 

construction of 2 person command verb in Arabic is different from that of other conjugations of the 

same. Also, at first, it seems rather odd that we can even have a command verb in l st or 3 person 
conjugations. However, examples like He must eat! and They must abstain! do give us good examples 
of command verbs in persons other than second. 

Based on the above information we see that the 2 person active command verb requires special 
attention. In fact, it's construction rules are a bit different than those of 1 st & 3 person active 
command verb. Below I give the general rules which govern the construction of active voice command 
verbs in Arabic: 

1. 2 nd Person Active Command verb - constructed using active verb of the ^jU^ and applying 3 
specific steps 

2. l st & 3 person active & passive and 2 person passive - constructed using the endings of the (I 

table and attaching fi of y\ in front of each conjugation 

Insha Allah we will see now how these rules are applied in practice. 

As a first step we divide the (I table into two sections - 2 person (left side) and 3 & 1 st persons (right 

side): 



You (male) did not do 




He did not do 


Jaaj °^J 


You (2 males) did not do 


5l*AJ "^ 


They (2 males) did not do 


}IjiAJ °^3 


You (group of males) did not do 


> ^ 

lji*i"i ^hey (group of males) did not do 


> 

l°ji i * A J 1 1 


You (female) did not do 


■^Iaaj ^ 


-She did not do 


Jaaj °jt-i 


You (2 females) did not do 


*i(*.Ai V 


IShe (2 females) did not do 


5l*Al VJ 


You (group of females) did not do 




■She (group of females) did not do 


jIaAJ °^i 




I did not do 


J *Vf y J 


We did not do 


JaAJ °^3 


cz 



Constructing the 1 st Person / 3 Person Active command verb : 

1. Attach a fi with a tera in front of each conjugation and keep the endings exactly as those in 

the (1 table. This rule also applies to the passive construction. Here I will only give examples of 
the active voice: 



He must do! 


(J" *5* 


They (2 males) must do! 


'ViJ 


They (group of males) must do! 


* 

\ j.k.AA* 


She must do! 


J.^13 


She (2 females) must do! 


'ViJ 


She (group of females) must 
do! 


'.> i X A , 


I must do! 


J*V'S' 


We must do! 


^r **■*' 



Constructing the 2 Person Active command verb : 

These conjugations are constructed from the ^jUa^ verb as outlined below: 



1. Remove the sign of ^jUa-a i.e. o from the verb 



2. After removing the sign of ^jUa-a if the next letter (i.e. the ci position) has a vowel on it then 
simply make the last letter of the remaining word sakin and use the endings from the jl table . 
An example of this kind would be $£*} Since the second letter already has afathah on it 
therefore the command verb would be jl a) 

3. After removing the sign of ^jUa-a if the next letter is sakin then it cannot be pronounced since 
words need to start with a vowel (dhamma, fatha, kasra). In this case, we add a hamza (*t) in 

front of the word to aid pronunciation, and then look at the ? position of the word: if this letter 

has a dhamma then we put a dhamma on the hamza which is at the front of the word. However, 
if this letter has either afathah or a kasra we put a kasrah on the hamza. Examples of this 
construction are: 

• j *fli *yhich changes to j +& I 

4. o j*£ *yhich changes to o j^?J 

5. £*^Xvhich changes to ^Vl 

A complete listing of the 2 Person Active command verb is given below. Note that the endings 
remain that of the jl table: 



You (male) do! 


"j^ 


You (2 males) do! 


Vij 



You (group of males) do! 


f/U°3) 


You (female) do! 


v* 


You (2 females) do! 


ViJ 


You (group of females) 
do! 


ji*i[ 



The Emphatic Command : 

In addition to saying He must do! we can also give an emphatic command: Nerily, he must do!, which 

is the addition of emphasis to the command verb. Since we know that emphasis in Arabic can be 

achieved either by using iLS d or IL& , therefore we can have command verb conjugations in the 
emphatic form. The table below lists these conjugations for the active voice. Notice that the endings are 

exactly those of the emphatic table and that the fi of y\ (with a kasra) replaces the fi with difatha at 



*rd n „ a 1 st 



st ond ^ a ard . 



the start in the 3 and 1 person conjugations (and also in 1 , 2 , and 3 person passive 



nd 



conjugations). Plus, the 2 person active conjugations still start with ci I 



313 J conjugations for the command verb: 



Verily [You (male)] do! 


Vi? 


Verily he must do! 




j - - 


Verily [you (2 males)] do! 


*Md 


Verily they (2 males) must do! 


^L- jlLH 1 


Verily [you (group of males)] do! 


*!? 


Verily they (group of males) must do! 




J 


Verily [you (female)] do! 


V? 


Verily she must do! 


J. i %k \ \ 


Verily [you (2 females)] do! 


w*i 


Verily they (2 females) must do! 


*D"A'*A'aJ 


Verily [you (group of females)] 
do! 


JUT*! 


. Verily they (group of females) must 
do! 


"ii'iTtT 1 




Verily I must do! 


'jl'^'lJ 


Verily we must do! 


" j. i'*i'i J 


cz 



laj& conjugations for the command verb: 



Verily [You (male)] do! 


4>VJ 


Verily he must do! 


jl^'i^ 1 


Verily [you (2 males)] do! 




Verily they (2 males) must do! 




Verily [you (group of males)] do! 


z'M 


Verily they (group of males) must do! 


'./{'.' i' \ 


J - - 


Verily [you (female)] do! 


*}'i 


Verily she must do! 


^r**) 


Verily [you (2 females)] do! 




Verily they (2 females) must do! 




Verily [you (group of females)] do! 




Verily they (group of females) must do! 






Verily I must do! 


o'My 


Verily we must do! 


ji'**) 






EZ 



Sarf - JlaSDI wl^jl - Introduction to Verb Groupings 

Up until now we have been dealing with just one type of the base verb i.e. J— *— i . However, this is 
not the only way a base verb can occur in Arabic. In fact, the ^U verb (and consequently the 

^ j\ ■ ?? ■ o verb) can occur in several different patterns depending upon the vowelling and number of 

letters in the base verb. In this post, I will, Insha Allah, explain about different patterns of Arabic verbs 
along with some of their examples. 

To start with, we may be tempted to assume that any two verbs which have the same voice, same tense, 
and the same conjugation number will look alike and will rhyme with one another. However, this is not 
the case as can bee seen by looking at the following 3 examples: 

1 ' x ♦ 

1. j ^2 i 

2. * o - *> 



The first verb, j ' ■ /? - \ (to help), rhymes with J— *— i and has the same number of letters as J " » li . 
The second verb, ^^ « - ■« * (to hear), although having the same number of letters as J— «— i , does ftttf 
rhyme with it due to a tera on the middle letter. Finally, the last verb, jr j^-* ^ (to roll), does not 



rhyme with J 1* li , and also has 4 letters in it, rather than 3. As a rule of thumb, differences in Arabic 
verbs can occur due to one of 6 reasons: 

• 3 of these reasons relate to number of letters in the base verb and its vowelling pattern 

• 3 of these reasons relate to irregularities. These have nothing to do with number of base letters 

or the vowelling pattern of the verb. Rather, these difference in verbs are introduced by the 
presence of certain letters e.g. * , i£ , j 

In this post I will deal with the first 3 rules which can be stated into the following expanded categories: 

1. Difference in number of base letters of a verb 

2. Difference in the way the verb is enhanced 

3. Difference in the ? position vowelling of a verb 

The minimum number of letters in a base verb is 3 and the maximum is 4. Each one of these two sets of 
verbs may comprise of only base letters (i.e. without any enhancement) or they may have addition of 
non-base, or extra, letters (i.e. enhanced), which provides us with 4 distinct verb groupings: 

1. Verbs with 3 base letters which are not enhanced, called a y*-j> ^U— * e.g. j — & — J 

2. Verbs with 3 base letters which are enhanced, called *J ^y ^^L^ e.g. ^ jlS I 

3. Verbs with 4 base letters which are not enhanced, called a >*^-* ^k j e.g. ^ jJj* a 

4. Verbs with 4 base letters which are enhanced, called *J Joy ^b j e.g. j— ■*— q-Up I 

On top of this, verbs can differ in the way the vowel appears on the £ position. Using the ^ >*^-* J>^-$ 
form of ^U and switching the vowel on the £ position, we get 3 distinct patterns: 

1. J^tU 



3. 'J-LLJ 



For each of these patterns of a * j*—» </U— ' verb, there will exist 3 corresponding £_ jl . ft ■ » patterns 
with their own vowelling patterns, giving us 9 patterns in total which are listed in the table below: 



# t^ 



2 J-*^Hi 



3 J— « — <t— ■ 



4 J-*l^_ 



1 J- « - « - ; 



5 J^^- 



6 J ' * ° n' i 



^>U 



7 J' n ' i T. 



8 J - *^W 



9 J-l*lile 



The patterns 6, 7, and 8 do not exist in the Arabic Language, which means that you will never find a 



* j*-?-» t/U— ' verb based on this pattern of vowelling. As for the remaining 6, each pattern is called a 



■>b {door) and can be defined as an etymological grouping which arises due to a difference in number 



of letters or the f position vowelling in both ^l* and £ j Us ' * patterns of a verb. Every 



verb in Arabic will follow exactly one of these patterns. To ease memorization of these oijji the 



scholars of ^j^> have picked up the most widely used example from each of them and have named the 



>~>k after it. These are listed in the following table in their order of popularity: 



# 


^jU_^ 


^u 


1 




1 ■/? « 


J 


J 


2 


J" s 


v v*^ 


3 


^V-*.'* 


£^.*> 


4 


^ ♦ ^ 


• ' - ' A 


W 


W 


5 




fVf 


6 


* OS 


C*> ■*** ^ 



I post here another way of remembering these ol^l , courtesy of IANT 



The olj^l aJ *bj^ ^OL— j : 



Enhancement to verbs can be done in various ways: duplication of the f position e.g. <- 



i : 



-J— p ( to know -> to teach), or adding a hamzah, called J-^jJ^ 3j^ (or the enabling hamza, which is 



added to ease pronunciation), at the front of the verb. This can be noticed with the <l1 Jjja ^\LLi which 



has 14 ^y), out of which 5 do not have the enabling hamzah in front of them and all of these 5 are 
popular. The rest of the 9 have the enabling hamza in front of them and only 3 are popular from among 

theses nine. The 5 ^y) of aJ Joy> ^UJj without the J-^jJt 3j^ are given in the table below: 



# 


£ jUil* 


^u 


1 


V/^ 


r'^ 


2 


^ 1 1,/? * 


^ S3 


J " - 



3 


J. A A± 


J/nS 


4 


)■ s s 


J/ t A2T 


5 


Jb'AiVj 


J- A ** 



I hope that this very brief introduction to JUMt otj*t will be a good starting point for further learning of 



this vast field of <Jj^ . Insha Allah, I will write more about this topic once we go through it in the 



course. 



Sarf - Categories of Irregular Verbs ->oLuul9I 



We have already seen how variations in verb patterns in the Arabic Language can take place due to 6 
reasons, 3 of which deal with a difference in the number of base letters and the vowelling pattern of the 
verb. In this post I will give a listing of the other 3 reasons with an example of each, Insha Allah. 

These 3 are related to irregularities i.e the presence of certain letters within the verb. Following is a list 
of these irregularities : 

• The presence of a 3 jf 



The presence of a weak letter i.e. a j\j or a *b 



The last two base-letters being the same letter i.e. a doubled letter (^*LL* <-*y-) 



Based on the presence or absence of one of these reasons the scholars of Sarf have divided the Arabic 



verbs in 7 categories, or to give the Persian term for it, in ^ LJf cjia 



Type name Characteristic 



Example 



No weak letters ;no duplication of 
<s"^ letters 



fj^> 



j j - o$ * 5 anywhere in the base verb 



J_i1 , JL , \J 



j\j or *b at the front 



sJ 



yr\ jtj or *b at the £ position 



-*-H, Jj-^ 



jA-JU jl j or i\j at the J position 



L^J 



uM— I Two weak letters in the verbs 



^J-^ i 'j J 



Second and third letter same 



Category 3, 4, 5, and 6 all involve a j\j or a *b and verbs falling under these categories are collectively 
called J^ . 



This brief introduction is a prelude to the vast part of Sarf which deals with irregularities in Arabic 
verbs. I will, Insha Allah, post more detail about each of these categories in the near future. 



Sarf - The Irregular Verb - v3o^1 

In the last post we learned about the 7 categories into which Arabic verbs can be grouped and then we 

saw how introduction of weak letters can cause verbs to become irregular i.e. cause their conjugations 

to differ from the normal conjugations of regular verbs. Now we will, Insha Allah, start going into 

details of each of the verb categories which deal with irregular verbs. Our first post deals with ci yr\ 
which, as you may recall, is a verb having j\j or *b at the £ position. 

<*i yA verbs in Arabic Language come from either one of the 3 baabs: o j_^ , j ' , /? ' \ or ^ a ' ■« » . 
Thus , jL_i comes from the j " ■ /? ' \ baab, ^t— > comes from o j— ^ fcaafc, and cit_> comes from 

^^ q - «> baab. The very first thing when dealing with irregular verbs is to find the actual base letters in 

it. Remember, irregular verbs are called irregular since one or more of their base letters have either 
changed to some other letter or have dropped altogether due, mainly, to pronunciation issues. We will 

now see how we can find the base letters in ci yr\ verbs and during this exercise we will come up with a 

rule to form irregular verbs in this category starting from their base letter. 
The base letter in an irregular verb can be found by: 

1. Looking at nouns formed from these verbs 

2. Looking at the £ j\ . ft - • of the irregular verb 

Exposure to Arabic Language leads us to the fact that the 3 nouns formed from jL_i and j " ■ /? - ♦ , and 



^L_j are Jj3(a saying), £j(a transaction or a sale), and <Jj^(fear), respectively. Also, as we will learn 



shortly, the £ j\ £ ■ * of the three verbs also contain jtj 



in its middle. Thus, we can now derive the original verbs using this fact and the knowledge of baab 
from which each verb comes. 



Original Form 


Final Form 


Jj_i 


'jLJ 


'f^ 


t 1 ^ 


"(J jl> 


JL> 



Now we are ready to state our rule for dealing with active voice of the ^U of ^ yr\ . 
Simple Change to Alif rule (Active ^U) : 

W%£ft£wr f/^re w a ^l j '-* ' t ' * weak letter i.e. a jlj or a *L> preceded by a £ j J "°*' ° letter, change 
the j\j or $>k to alif. 

As you can see that this rule completely covers the conjugation given in the table above. 

Now I will list the ^U table for JLJ which will throw up some more light on the treatment of <J yr\ 



JLJ 


He said 


Wlj 


They (two males) said 


pCi 


They (more than two males)said 


V- '\\ "5 


She said 




L_JLJ 


They (two females) said 


I .* .. 


They (more than two females)said 



r.M^s 


You (male) said 






You (two males) said 




. 1 » 


You (more than 2 males) said 


1* 


,- .M'J 


You (female) said 




i,'«M'J 


You(2 females) said 




'..%•!'» 


You(more than 2 females) said 


J 


' - • 1 ' 1 


I said 




LULLS 


We said 





cth 



Note the loss of alif from 6 conjugation onwards. Also, note the change from fatha to dhamma. The 



alif is dropped because it is not easy to pronounce an alif followed by a j— Tt_*> letter because of the 



introduction of an unnecessary *L- •. The dhamma is introduced as a trace for the fact that it was a jlj 



th 



which dropped from the verb. Similarly for */ / t the 6 conjugation would be o« ■ * , with the first 



letter having a tora (and onwards to the last conjugation) signifying that the dropped letter was a *b . 



th 



For ciL_> , however, this simple rule does not apply in totality. The 6 conjugation here is j-1 



^ ^ 
rather than j i > , which one would expect. This is explained by the fact that in the case of 



the kasra signifies that the verb is i>— ♦ — ^ jj — **£— * (has a kasra on the £ position) because <J\—* 



originates from the ^ « - ■« » Z?aa&, therefore its middle letter has to have a kasra on it. In this case we do 



get a hint as to which letter was dropped. 



To deal with the passive voice we recognize that the following are the starting points for the above 



mentioned 3 verbs: 



Original Form 


Final Form 


Jj-li 


'cM 


* 


frr* 


'<J±-* 


^ 



Using the above table we can state the following rule for the passive ^U of the <J j*-f type: 



Whenever the £ position of a passive ^1° is a jlj or *L> remove the vowel from the letter before it and 



transfer the kasra to this letter. Now, if the £ position is a jlj change it to a $>k in accordance with the 



Olj*—* rule, which states that any jlj which is j—S'L—*) and is preceded by a kasra will change to $>k 



cth 



Note: 6 conjugation onwards the conjugations are same for both active and passive voice for the ci y?\ 



type 



The £ jUaJ-a for the <*3 yr\ type: 



These come from the ^f^fi counterparts of the corresponding verb which means that the originals will 



rhyme with the corresponding baabs. The following table list the £ j\ £ ■ * for the ci j^-f 



ob ^ jUaJ-o for the <*3 j*-f 




As is the case with the ^U of the ci j^-t , changes occur in the final forms of these verbs due to 



presence of weak letters. These changes are given below: 



Original Form 






frrt- 



J ^1^_ 



Final Form 



frr^-L 



These changes are governed by the following rule: 



Whenever there is a ^ j ' -* ' ~ * * weak letter i.e. a jlj or a *k preceded by a O j iSZ-L* , transfer the 

vowel from the weak letter to the letter before it. Now, if vowel being transfered is afatha then change 
this letter to an alif 

This rule can conveniently be called: 

Transfer the vowel - in case offatha change to a/i/Rule 

Below, I give the full conjugations for the £ jUa — « for the «-J y?\ using J j'Ti as an example: 





He says 




They (two males) say 




They (more than two males) say 


> * 


She says 


oSfjSf 


They (two females) say 


y« 


They (more than two females) say 




You (male) say 




You (two males) say 




You (more than 2 males) say 



d*ij£i You(2 females) say 



You (female) say 



cM> You(more than 2 females) say 



Jj^ I say 



JjiJ We say 



Hopefully this brief introduction to ci j^-f will be a good starting point for understanding irregularities 



in Arabic verbs, Insha Allah. 



Sarf - The Irregular Verb - ^aSU- Part 1 



Disclaimer: This post is due to a major contribution from Humairah (blogging here ). Any mistakes, of 
course, are mine. 

As we have already learned . j£— 3L_i verb is one which has j or l^ at its fi position. For the purpose of 



illustration we will take three examples of a j^— 3LJ verb: L-p ^ (he called) , which comes from 



j " ■/? ■ * baab , ^ j (he threw), which comes from o j— ^ Z><2<2&, and ^5^-^ J (^ was pleased), which 



comes from ^ q - ■ * » baab. In this post I will, Insha Allah, deal with the ^U conjugations of the 



jA-JLJ verb. 



^U of jA-JL 



Below, I will list the ^U conjugations for both \ls> ^ and ^ j. Note that the J-— U_ J only occurs in the 



first 5 conjugations of both these verbs. I will Insha Allah also explain why the J *— U — i occurs in each 



case. We will deal with ^^p j separately later in this post, Insha Allah. 



L^J 



2 s C** 



■^-°j 



3 ij-^ 1 



6 Jj_p* 



7 


a j_p i 




> - 1 :*— j 


8 


1 ' „ t , ' c «, 


• > ^ 


1 J 


1 - J 


9 


'r^P^ 


^ ^ 


(• '* J 


10 


O j_P ^ 




*-'' J 


11 


1 " -* ~° ' 


i " * « ° " ' 


I J ^ . 


1 - J 


12 




A , ' 


t*^ 1 "-^ J 


13 


> • 


J" ^ 


*-' - J 


14 


L_J j_P £ 


1 ' * " - " * 1 


J 



In the Arabic Language certain pronunciation issues arise when weak letters are preceded by 
inappropriate vowels. For example, it is difficult to pronounce a j which is £ j— *— ^ — • and is preceded 



by a V *' & or a iS which is £ j— * ' i * * and is preceded by a * * ■ t " i . In such cases we implement 
rules which change these weak letters to other, pronounceable, letters coupled with a shift in the vowel 

itself from one letter to another. Thus, for J *— U — ? to occur the jor^ need to be £i j—*—^ — • and need 
to be preceded by inappropriate vowels. 

On the other hand, a j which is j— - Tt_*> and is preceded by a 3 " « " . ft is very normal; similarly a l£ 



which is j-r ?\—** and is preceded by a 3 j° ^' < is very normal. Moreover, ajor^ preceded by a 



b r'f^ is also considered normal for pronunciation. Now, if you note that in the above table there is no 



J *— U — J from the 6th conjugation downwards because in there the j or l^ is j— Tt_*> and is preceded by 



a normal vowel i.e. a i * a i' K 



First conjugation: Recall that whenever a j or l£ is preceded by a letter with a 3 *-l*li on it the j or c£ is 



changed to I; thus, the first conjugation was actually j— p a which changed into L_p ^ due to the simple 
change to alif rule. The same is true for ^ j which was initially ^5— • j 

Second conjugation : This should actually be I j— p a rhyming with *> l— *— i . However, the simple 
change to alif rule will cause it to become iL_p a which is difficult to pronounce and thus the final alif 
will drop leaving us with L_p d . Note that this is exactly the same as the first conjugation so there is 
actually no J *— U — J allowed here. Thus the final form remains I j— p £ 

Third conjugation : Rhyming with I j-ll— *— i this should be I j j— p ^ . The first j changes to I due to the 
simple change to alif rule, leaving us with I j\—t> $ . This form, however, has two j— . TC^ letters 
coming together in it therefore we drop the first I leaving us with I $—£> * 

Fourth Conjugation : This was originally o y-s> s rhyming with cull— *— i . The j changed to I causing 
it to become oL_p ^. Because of the gathering of j-r^\— *» letters the I is dropped leaving us with 



Fifth Conjugation : This was originally L_J j—s> s rhyming with \ ' t' \ ' *' l . The j changed to I giving 
us L-jCp ^. It is important to note here that in this last form the o is actually j— Tt_*> but has to carry a 
a * ° -r " * because of the final I which is the pronoun of duality. Thus the I in the middle will drop 



because of gathering of two j— . TC^ letters leaving us with i "t" e a 



All the above rules can be equally applied to the first five conjugation of the ^ j table. 



rd 



As for iSr ^ j the only major J«— U — i is in the 3 conjugation, all other rhyming with the 



corresponding conjugations of ^ « - ■ « » 



1 


^T-^J 


2 


1 • >> 1 


« - ¥ J 


3 


lj-l^j 


4 


< ** ■ ■ >> 1 


*- fr~* j 


5 


i' «' ■ :r \ 


- s J 


6 


W*j 


7 


Ci - ^^ i 


*- -^T"* J 


8 


1 ■* ° 




9 


^ 

ft " 1 \/* 1 


^ - . r J 


10 


Ci - ^^ i 


*- -^T"* J 


11 




1 X , ,|f J 


12 


.* 


J " s ' J 


13 




14 


1 ' 1 ' >' 1 


- ^ J 



First conjugation: It was actually y^P j but changed its form due a rule which is called the edge rule. 



It states that "any fi position j (i.e. occurring at the edge of a word) preceded by a & j ' ... ^ will 



change to <j". This rule deals with the concept of ' small J-— U_ J ' whereby one letter changes to 



another but the form of the verb is not disfigured: i)jr ^ j still rhymes with ^ « - ■ * » . 

Note: this 'small J-— U_ J ' happens in all 14 conjugations for {Sr ^ j 

Third conjugation : The 3 conjugation was originally I j-L- & j (rhyming with I j_L*_*_*> ) which is 

hard for pronunciation since the l£ is preceded by a il*— ^ . Moreover, this l£ here is then followed by 

a j which makes it even harder on the tongue. In this case, the 3 " *' & moved from l£ to J* 9 which lost 

it 3 j ° **1 f . The l£ is then dropped because it is left with a j which is j_f t_*>. The j cannot be 
dropped since it is a pronoun (denoting 'they, group of males'). 

This concludes our discussion of introducing the ^U for the jA-JLJ verb. The next post, Insha Allah, 
will deal with the £ j\ ' . ft ■ « of the ^ S\_J verb. 



Sarf - The Irregular Verb - ^aSU- Part 2 



Disclaimer: This post is due to a major contribution from Humairah (blogging here). Any mistakes, of 
course, are mine. 

We have already discussed the ^U of the j^SUverb. In this post, Insha Allah, I will discuss the 



£ jUaJ-o patterns for the same and we will see how some conjugations undergo J-— la- 



in the £ jUaJ-a of the j^SUverb, 6 conjugations do not have J *-r U— J since they rhyme with their £-*-*? 
counterparts. These are conjugations number 2,5,6,8,11, and 12 i.e. the 4 duals and the 2 plural 

feminines. For example, the set of these 6 conjugations from the ^^ j—i table will rhyme with 



o I ° ^ 

lj j — £_> whereas the set of these 6 conjugations in the ^ j—i table will rhyme with £— *— 



Below, I will give the complete listing of the £ jUaJ-o for 3 j£.3U verbs: 



IfT+J-l **J-l 



2 & 



d\—~£ 



3 ^ 



IfT^J-^ iS^J^ 



5 M 



» s 



i)l_— & 



6 



> s 



<fT*T^ &*J— J 



8 01 



> ^ 



i)l_— j? 



9 



10 



11 


&\ j— £ J— s 


^p 


0L—— ^» j— ? 


12 


jJ_fr-i_J 


Wp 




J - J 


13 


P-so i 


W-V* 


Ls'^J 1 


14 


° ' ° , ' . 


c^*^ 


J- 9 P J 



Only the 5 singulars (1,4,7,13,14) and 3,9, and 10 have J. * — ■ U — i in them. Note that we include 
conjugation 14 in the singular group since it looks like a singular 

If you remember, the edge rule for a j^SUverb states that "any ^position j (i.e. occurring at the edge 

of a word) preceded by a i j ' ... '^ will change to <jr". However, look at the cases of 01— ^ — ^ j— j or 

01_j_^ j_j or f j ^- ^ - J* j— > . They all have j at the ft position since we know that the base letters in 

the ^ j— i table are Jp j and j . Thus the first example should have been 01 j_^? j_ j because the j is 

j*0f preceded by a 3 j ■ ■ » " S ". However, it is changing to a l£ . On top of this, we have also stated that 

that there is no J-— U_ J in this conjugation. To address this anomaly we say that since the final form of 

the verb is still rhyming with its -^f^P counter part i.e. ^ L- *-li— j , therefore there has only been a 

change of a letter rather than a full blown J *— U — i . To explain the change of the letter (i.e. j to l£ ) we 

state a rule which deals with ajor^ occurring beyond the third position in a j^SUverb. This rule can 
be named "Fourth position or beyond rule" and states that: 

If a j comes in the fourth position or later in a word and it is not preceded by a i - a 1^ or a j- 
j, it changes into a l£ . 



Having noted this aspect, we now move on to deal with those conjugations which have full J. ,* — ■ U — J in 
them. 

> o J" 

First conjugation : In the case of jls> **—> it was actually jls> **—> rhyming with j - ■ /? ■ ; 1j . The final 
5- <a^ , ?» was awkward on j and was dropped. In the case of ^^^ j— j this was actually ^^ j— j. Again, 
the 3 % ' :p was dropped since it was awkward on the <s . For the case of ^ j- j the original was 
j—& j— i. The j is at the fourth position so change it to l£ according to the "Fourth position or beyond 
rule". This leave us with {S — & j— j which has a <s which is & j ' * ' i * and is preceded by a i* t—zl i so 
this is changed to I according to the Simple Change to^/z/rule , giving us ^ j—i 

Third Conjugation : Here j— * **— > was originally j j— p **— >. The 3 — *_^ on the j was dropped 
which leaves us with two j which are j— . f t_*> . Thus, one of these j is dropped giving us j-1^ **—> 

The above process can actually be encompassed in a two step rule which states that: "Whenever there 
is a fi position jor^ preceded by a i " *' & or a 3 j ■ ■ » " ^ , make the j or the l£ as j__f t_*>. Now, if 

the j or ts is preceded by an appropriate short vowel and followed by an appropriate long vowel (see 

here for this discussion) then drop this j or l£." This rule also takes care of the 9th conjugation of 

jls> *L_j as well as the 10th conjugation of ^^ j- j. 

For the ^ j— j table, the third conjugation was originally j j— & j— j rhyming with d j_^a — *—~ — *. 



The j was changed (according to the Fourth position rule) to <s since it is preceded by a fot-l*U giving 
us j ■ . ft j— j. Now we have a l£ which is £3 j ** -r — * and is preceded by a k * a *> so we change it 
to an I using the Simple Change to Alif rule , the introduction of which results in gathering of two 
j_f \_*> letters. Thus, the I is dropped, leaving us with j_^ j—j 

10th Conjugation : The starting point for this conjugation was j— j j— p J — J rhyming with jj j — ■ /? ; I 
The 3 j' i /^ is inappropriate before the j so the 3 j ■ ..« " < was moved to the letter before it. This 
resulted in gathering of two j— Tt_*> letters. The j was dropped, leaving us with j° . ^ *L_J . This 
transformation is governed by the following general rule: "If a j is preceded by a 3 " « " , ft and followed 
by a l£ , the preceding letter is made j— f t_*> and the vowel on j is transferred to the preceding letter. 
Then the j changes into a l£ and falls off due to gathering to two j— f t_*> letters" 

In the case of j-^t-° j— j this was originally j-L_— * j— J rhyming with j— > j ■ . ft ' * . The 3 j ■ ml S " 
was inappropriate on the l£ so the 3 j'./^ was dropped, leaving us with two j— Tt_*> letters. Thus, 
one of the l£ is dropped giving us j-^-- j— >• 



The 10th conjugation in the ^ j—i table was originally jIj j—& j— j rhyming with j ■ ■ ^ 1q ■ 



The j is changed to l£ according to the Fourth position or beyond rule. This leaves us with 



j_L_j_^ j— J . Again, one of the l£ is dropped due to the gathering of two j— . Tt_^ letters giving us 



Almost of these rules can also be applied when constructing the passive conjugations for the ? j\ . ft ■ « 

of the j^SUverb. In some future post I will Insha Allah try to list all the rules governing J *— U — i . Until 
then, hopefully, this introduction will come in handy for the students of Classical Arabic. 



Sarf - The rules for JjJLa) - A summary of v3^Prl and %jA3\J 

We already know that there are three letters in the Arabic alphabet which are called o 1L £ ^j j— ^- 

(or the wetf£ letters), namely j and I and c£. The presence of these letters within the base letters of a 
verb will cause certain changes to occur which can change the final form of the verb. In this post, Insha 

Allah, I will list down the rules which deal with J *— U — i occurring at the fi position and the f 

position of the verb. Most of these rules have already been encountered when we discussed the Jj j-^H 

and the j£— at— > verb (discussed here and here ). Since there are quite a few of these rules, and because 

we will see many of them in future ci j— ^ discussions, therefore it is beneficial to list these at one 
place for reference purposes. 

Rules for ci yr\: 

1. Simple Change to Alif rule: Whenever there is a ^J j—^-^ — • weak letter i.e. a j\j ora^ 
preceded by a ^ j N ° <L a letter, change the jtj or l> to t. See here for examples of this rule 

2. The ^js— * rule: Any j\j which is j— Tt_*> and is preceded by a 3 j\«' < will change to <£. See 
here for examples of this rule 

3. Whenever the f position of a passive ^U is a j\j or c£ remove the vowel from the letter before 

it and transfer the 3 j ° ... " C to this letter. See here for examples of this rule 



4. Whenever there is a £ j— * ' ~ * * weak letter i.e. a j\j ora^ preceded by a O j X ' „. ? transfer 
the vowel from the weak letter to the letter before it. Now, if the vowel being transfered is a 

3 *-l*l i then change this letter to an i. See here for examples of this rule 



Rules for j£_3L 



1. The Edge Rule: It states that "any fi position j (i.e. occurring at the edge of a word) preceded 
by a 3 j ° ... " < will change to l£ ". This is depicted by the first ^U conjugation of i>sr ^ j 
which was originally j— £ j. See here for examples of this rule 

2. Fourth Position or Beyond Rule: If a j comes in the fourth position or later in a word and it is 
not preceded by a i * a ' . ft or a j j_f t_*>, it changes into a l£. See here for examples of this rule 

3. Whenever there is a fi position jor^ preceded by a 3 " « " ,, ?> or a 3 j ■ ■ » " S ", make the j or the l£ 
as j—Ti—o). Now, if the j or l^ is preceded by an appropriate short vowel and followed by an 
appropriate long vowel (see here for this discussion) then drop this j or <s. The change of 

j jls> **—> to j-1^ *L_j is handled by this rule 

4. If there is a j or I or j; at the end of a verb then they are dropped in case of ^ j— ^r. For example, 
f j— j ^t— ! which was originally ^^^ j— j ^— I or £ *L-j ^_J which was originally j-1^ **—> ^U 

Hopefully this list will come in handy for the students of ^3 j_^ when dealing with ci j^f and j^— 3LJ 



verb. Insha Allah, in the future, I will post about other ^ LJf cjia and their governing rules as well. 



This book is the combined version of the lecture notes 
available on: 

http://sheepoo.wordpress.com/pdf-files/ 



